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They're still dry 
after ten years 
Because smart planning included the THORO System for 


protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 





An extra room in every home, — 


if the basement room is Thorosealed. 











39 YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
construction industry pro- 
ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 










WATERPLUG@ crac: 
eS Gee 
QUICKSEAL (°rince” 


Get our 20-page 
brochure, pictorially Q 
describing, in detail, 
“HOW TO DO IT". ! 
It's yours for the 
asking. ! 


EE 


Standard Dry Wall Products 


Box X, NEW EAGLE, PENNA. 

















Coast to Coast...Builders Acclaim 
RUSCO HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED PRIME WINDOW 


Report big savings on installation, labor and 


maintenance with revolutionary pre-assembled unit 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION AT SOUTHERN APARTMENTS, FT. CAMPBELL, KENTUCKY 
(A Wherry housing project) 
Thousands of Rusco Prime Windows are being ARCHITECT: E. W. Augustus, Lovisville, Ky. 
used to speed the completion of these perma- BUILDER: Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala. 
nent quarters for personnel at Ft. Campbell. CONTRACTOR: Ft. Knox Construction Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


INSTALLED IN MINUTES in many types of construction — because it is a complete 
window unit. Comes finished painted, fully-assembled with glass, screen, built-in 
weatherstripping, insulating sash (optional) and wood or metal casing—all ready 
to place in the window opening! 


LOW INITIAL COST, plus savings on installation and minimum maintenance make 
the Rusco Prime Window that rarest of all combinations—a top quality specifi- 
cation that actually reduces building cost! 


THE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES of the Rusco Prime Window offer many other con- 
veniences and advantages. For example, the glass and screen panels are easily 
removable from the inside. Thus, materials can be passed through the full window 
opening with breakage minimized. Filtered screen ventilation contro] permits 
regulated ventilation and full protection for drying plaster. And many others. 


For catalog of data and specifications, see your local Rusco Prime Window 
distributor, or write The F. C. Russell Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


GLASS AND SCREEN INSERTS EASILY 
REMOVED FROM INSIDE FOR CONVENIENCE 
IN CLEANING. The Rusco removable sash 
feature has tremendous appeal as 

a@ convenience and safety feature. 








a product of 
THE F.C. RUSSELL COMPANY, Dept. 7, 1-171, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


World's largest manufacturer of all-metal combination windows 





BARKLEY SQUARE DEVELOPMENT, SANTA ANA, CAL 
Burt Huff, the builder, has used 1,332 Rusco Prime Windows 
on his Barkley Square and Sunshine Homes developments 
He says, ‘'We find Rusco very easy to handle during con 
struction and recommend it to anyone interested in elimi- 
nating delays and adjustments.” 


BUILDER: Burt Huff, Santa Ana, Cal. 





STATE-AIDED HOUSING PROJECT, EVERETT, MASS. 
Rusco Prime Windows are used throughout on these attrac 
tive multiple-dwelling units. Used as flankers on the fixed 
picture window units, they permit controlled, filtered- 
screen ventilation. 


ARCHITECTS: Drummey & Duffill, Boston, Mass. 
CONTRACTOR: Concrete Construction Co., Chelsea, Mass 
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We, Sis 
Jost ONE 432" pin-hole size faucet LEAK 
MUSHROOMS tate | ATOMIC WASTE 

of approximately 76,000 gallons 

of water yearly — COSTING : 
a $1913 2 : 
¢ , A 193 BET “omy > 


@ $1 per M cubic feet 


B 


If a hot water faucet, ‘then ‘eetual 
FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : 
$27.65 if coal (7,900 Ibs.) 
$38.00 if oll (633 gals.) 
$50.63 if gas (67,500 cu. ft.) 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER 
shortages with ‘SEXAUER’ “Easy-Tites” 
that outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. 
PAT'D. 

44 44 

EASY-TITE 

tory triumph, are 
compounded from 
du PONT NEO- 
DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 
present-day super-heating water systems 
——that formerly broke down washer's 






+.» modern labora- 
PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 


Built like a tire with fabric 


re-inforcement they resist the grinding. 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 
ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold TAPS—thus you slash water 
fuel and labor costs. 


new “SEXAUER’ CATALOG 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR parts and 
Pat'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personnel among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT. 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repair 
materials. Send for your copy today! 














Then too, there’s a SEXAUER TECHNI- 
CIAN within quick call from coast-to- 
coast, who offers a special SURVEY 
service that sets up a schedule of the 
exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 


A postcard will bring him and your NEW 

Catalog F promptly. 

J. A, SEXAUER MFG. CO..INC., J!21 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. 





structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 
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as advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Monthly publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
John D. Lange, Executive Director 
A 257 
Subscriptions to the Journat or Hovsinc are $5; also available through 


Association at the rate of $10. Entered as second class matter October 25, 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


membership in the 
1944, at the post 





Assistant Editor: Jean Adams. 
Advertising Representatives: 
New York. 


Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Advertising Manager: Otto F. List. 
Editorial Associate: Margery Wald. Cover: Helen Williston. 


MaclIntyre-Simpson & Woods, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 


THIS MONTH... 


First rural nonfarm project opened for Spatial inadequacy of public housing 


occupancy page 429 diagrammed page 437 
Story of federal aid to flood victims HHFA announces new policy on slum 
told page 432 clearance projects page 442 








IN MASS HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


VAN-PACKER Complete Chimney 


CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 






























The hour saving, cost- 
cutting features of Van- 
Packer Complete Masonry 
Chimneys show to best advantage in 
mass housing developments where tight 
building schedules are the rule. Installation 
time of this all-fuel chimney is cut to a fraction. Just 
3 hours work or less by any man on the job and the chimney 
is complete. Costly man-hours involved in handling or 
trucking are slashed, too, for Van-Packer comes entirely 
packaged with nothing else to buy. The weight of a Van- 
Packer Chimney is only one-tenth that of materials used in 
code brick construction...takes only 20 % as much space. 


By taking full advantage of all these features, up to 90% 
savings are possible when you specify Van-Packer. For 
complete information and free literature, write... 


‘Van-Packeh corPORATION 


209 S. LaSalle St. Dept. 1812, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Also manufactured and distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and Son, Ltd., St. Lovrent, Quebec 
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—and for help with the temperature control, we’ll talk to Honeywell! 


Fortunately, not many families gather 
on unfinished rooftops to talk about 
temperature control...even though car- 
toonist Cobean would like to think so! 

But, in your building projects, you 
probably get plenty of inquiries from 
families about the heating and heating 
controls you are putting in. Because 
people renting or buying homes today 
place a higher value than ever before on 
comfort. And, like cartoonist Cobean’s 
rooftop family, they know that Honey- 
well temperature controls, by their 


reputation, are the finest made. 

You can’t go wrong in making your 
first choice Honeywell. It’s the first 
choice of architects, builders,and public 
housing experts everywhere. To better 
serve you, Honeywell maintains a com- 
plete staff of control engineers located 
in 91 different offices throughout the 


Honeywell H 
Fit ia Contiol 


FREE! Drop us a line—we will send 
you an 8¥%" x 9" reproduction of this 
cartoon by Sam Cobean — personalized, 
with your name! 


country. They are there to help you 
provide the proper thermal environ- 
ment for any housing development, 
anywhere. Fort complete information 
on Honeywell controls, call your local 
Honeywell office or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. JH-12-221, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 
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ar ADVANTAGES prove National Homes Better! 


National Homes 1, 2, 3, and 4-bedroom units are being erected by the 
Georgetown Project of the Housing Authority of Vermillion County, Illinois. 
This is the first, all-prefabricated housing project. It is convincing proof 
that National Homes have: 


DURABILITY required for 40-year financing, 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST essential for low-rent projects, 
COMPLETENESS — “package” method — reducing site labor to a minimum, 


QUALITY material and superior design throughout, assuring comfort and 


satisfaction for every occupant. 


The Nation’s largest producer of prefabricated 
homes — nearly 11,000 in fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951 — welcomes inquiries from housing 
officials. Escorted tours of our plants arranged 


to suit your convenience. ee Om ES 


CORPORATION, Lafayette, Ind. 


EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 























American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 





For economical heating and plumbing ... PORTLAND PROJECT CHOOSES 





A Smartly-styled American-Standard plumbing fixtures add to the tenant- 
appeal of any housing project . . . as illustrated by this Binford bathroom. 


The Ledgewood Lavatory and Master Pembroke Bath are made of rigid cast 
iron with a smooth coating of easy-to-clean enamel. The bath has low sides, 
wide front rim and flat bottom for comfort, convenience and safety. The 
Cadet Water Closet, of non-absorbent genuine vitreous china, features neat, 
close-coupled design. 



















American-Staidard 


® One of the Northwest's finest court-type 
housing projects is the Binford develop- 
ment in Portland, Oregon. The 276-unit 
rental housing is as modern as you'll find 
any where and American-Standard 
heating and plumbing products play an 
important role in making it so. 

Wherever they're installed—in indivi- 
dual houses or multiple unit dwellings— 
American-Standard heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures win the approval 
of housing managers. For these sturdily- 
constructed products are economical to 
maintain, give years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. And their good looks and outstanding 
construction qualities win tenant ap- 
proval, too. 

So, when you're specifying heating and 
plumbing products for your housing 
project, check the American-Standard 
line. Whatever the size of your project it 
offers you the widest choice of styles, types 
and sizes. American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., ,; *. 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, <<a3* 
Pennsylvania. Neos 


os 4, 


{ 
at 


4 The entire Binford heating system is fired by 
13 oil fired No. 36 Water Tube Boilers. Ameri- 
can-Standard Water Tube Boilers offer proven 
efficiency. And they’re made in a wide range of 
sizes so that, either singly or in battery, they 
meet the heating requirements of virtually any 
type of building. 
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R:-O-W Removable Windows 


SIMPLIFY MAINTENANCE 


in Huntington Gardens 


Planned for convenience and easy maintenance, 
the recently completed 374-unit Huntington 
Gardens terraces are equipped throughout with 
R-O-W removable wood windows. Approxi- 
mately 3500 R-O-W Windows were installed. 
R-O-W's removable feature eliminates the neces- 
sity for ladders and simplifies window washing. 


For more information on R-O-W—the ideal wood 
window unit for multiple dwellings—fiil out the 
coupon at right. 
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and money, oT 


° ed ti 
We could free Particularly liked +, oe 
the Paint-lock by sj © way 
Metal Sas y simply pus 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY no) 
1329 Academy—Ferndale 20, Michigan on) 


Yes, at no obligation, please send me complete information and the 
name of the nearest R-O-W distributor. 
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Rural Nonfarm Housing — 





first public housing for unincorporated villages opened November 2 


Public housing became a reality in 
small, unincorporated villages of the 
United States for the first time when 
on November 2 eight families moved 
into a rural nonfarm housing project 
at Winters, California. The opening 
of the Winters project, which will 
eventually house 30 families, marked 
the completion of the first units of rural 
nonfarm housing in the United States. 
Dozens of other small communities 
across the nation are also readying such 
projects for occupancy. 

Never before had small towns had 
a first-hand view of such housing. 
Under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, public housing was built in 
cities or—in a handful of cases—as_ 
individual farm houses on farms. The 
war years saw some “public” housing 
units go into small towns but it, of 
course, was not for low-income fami- 
lies. The 1949 housing act made possi- 
ble public housing in rural nonfarm 
areas—unincorporated towns of 2500 or 
less population. 

Slow Start 

Nationwide, the program got off to 
a slow start, mainly because it is a new 
program and one with which the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration had had 
no previous experience. It was not 
until May 1950 that PHA issued its 
first “rules and regulations” under 
which the program operates and it was 
July 1951 before construction contract 
documents for the program were 
readied. Delay also resulted from the 
fact that many new authorities (often 
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county-wide) had to be set up to handle 
the new program and the personnel 
involved were, in many cases, inexperi 
enced in initiating a program. Mean 
while, however, some local authorities 
that had made reservations for housing 
early in the program were going ahead. 

Much of the rural nonfarm housing 
will ultimately be located in the south 
and southwest. Local authorities under 
the Atlanta field office of PHA have 
made reservations for 3265 units and 
295 of them are under construction; 
the San Francisco field office has 1636 
units of housing programmed, with 
630 units under cofstruction; and the 
Puerto Rico field office has 4950 re- 
served, although none is yet under 
construction. The Fort Worth field 
office has 640 units reserved in rural 
areas and 3500 on the outskirts of 
Dallas that are being built by the Dal- 
las housing authority. 

Local Opposition 

Some delays in getting the program 
started have come about through local 
opposition, as was the case in two small 
communities in Monterey County, 
California, where referenda have been 
held recently. In both cases, however, 
voters approved the public housing pro- 


gram overwhelmingly—by a vote of 
197 to 35, or 6 to | in Soledad; and 
by 153 to 93 or 3 to 2 in Gonzales. 
Chief complaint of opponents of the 
program was that public housing proj 
ects lack imagination in design and 
that the mass effect of housing projects 
was objectionable. 

A recent ruling by the attorney gen 
eral of California on referenda for pro 
posed projects in unincorporated towns 
of the state permits the question to be 
submitted only to the residents of the 
immediate area affected, not the entire 
county electorate. Under a California 
constitutional amendment passed in 
1950, each proposed public housing 
project in the state must be submitted 
to a referendum before it can be built. 
The attorney general’s new ruling pre 
vents opposition forces from calling for 
a county-wide vote on a rural non- 
farm project. 

Winters Project 

The Winters project, first to get 
under construction and first to get any 
units completed, was built and will be 
operated by the Yolo County Housing 
Authority. The authority is a new one 
and as such had many initial problems 
(Continued column one, page 431) 





THE PICTURES ABOVE— 





A model of the first rural nonfarm project to be opened in the United 
States—at Winters, California—draws the attention of Yolo County Housing 
Authority officials and the architect in the picture left, above. From left to 
right in the picture are L. P. Owings, project manager; Joseph P. Milano of 
Berkeley, the architect; Marion Lemen, the authority chairman; and Haig 
Shamshoian, executive director of the authority. 

Completed buildings in the project are shown in the picture at the right. 
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Site plan of the Hamilton, Alabama project. Building heights and types have ben varied, structures scattered to avoid regimented look. 
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Crop workers in California have had to live in labor camps such as these at Brawley. If they were lucky they were housed 
in the permanent units shown at the left. Otherwise they paid $5 a week for the one-room no-amenity shelter shown right. 


li 


Modern equipment and conveniences are included in the new nonfarm project at Winters where farm workers will be 
housed instead of in shelters. Photos by Doris Granfield 
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to solve before it could get under way. 
Chairman of the authority, Marion 
Lemen, is head of a farmers associa- 
tion that is interested in rural non- 
farm housing as a means of providing 
good permanent living conditions for 
agricultural workers who have, to a 
large extent, been migratory laborers. 

The 30-unit project of one-story 
duplex structures is built on a 3.36-acre 
site with a land coverage of 20.9 per 
cent. Because there were no building 
code restrictions in the area, frame con- 
struction could be used. Stucco finish 
on part of the exterior walls was used, 
however, as a contrast to the wood sid- 
ing and Infra insulation has been used 
to combat heat and cold. Floors are of 
asphalt tile made by the Mastic Tile 
Company of America. Robert Babcock 
of Oakland is the landscape architect. 

Equipment 

All of the units are equipped with 
individual Lennox space heaters; kit- 
chens have Servel refrigerators, Hard- 
wick stoves, and Kohler sinks. Bath- 
room fixtures are also by Kohler and 
hardware is by Schlage. 

Total development costs per unit 
were approximately $8367 with the 
dwelling units averaging $5860. 

The new project is being built adja- 
cent to a farm labor camp that the 
authority also now operates. The camp 
consists of 24 single family homes, 50 
shelters, five apartments, and numer- 
ous trailer accommodations. 

At Woodland, California, the Yolo 
County authority has 60 units of rural 
nonfarm housing under construction, 
also in connection with an existing farm 
labor camp of 173 shelters and five 
apartments. In addition, preliminary 
loans have been approved for the Yolo 
County authority for 86 units of hous- 
ing in Brythe, Broderick, Knights 
Landing, Yolo, and Esparto. 

The Yolo County authority was 
named by NAHO at its annual meeting 
in Washington in October as the out- 
standing authority of its size in 1951, 
chiefly for its work on the new rural 
nonfarm housing program (see No- 
vember JourNAL, page 403). 


In the South 

Typical of the rural nonfarm projects 
being built in the south is one at Ham- 
ilton, Alabama for 40 families. It is 
made up of 12 residential buildings 
and an  administration-maintenance 
building. Architects Turner and 
Northington of Florence, Alabama, 
who designed the project, used various 
arrangements of buildings and heights 
to break the monotony of “project” 
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housing. Two of the buildings are one- 
story duplexes containing one-bedroom 
units; two are one-story duplexes with 
three-bedroom units; one is a two-story 
structure with four two-bedroom units; 
six are two-story buildings with four 
two- and three-bedroom units. One 
building with four units in combi- 
nations of one- and two-bedrooms is 
built with the center part of the struc- 
ture of two stories and the end units 
of one story. 

Outer walls are of brick with a four- 
inch concrete block back-up; first floors 
are concrete slab and the second-story 
floors are reinforced concrete slab. 
Windows have steel casements. Par- 
tition walls are concrete block which 
have not been plastered but which have 
been covered with resin base paint. 
Ceilings, however, are plastered. 

Construction is not only fire resist- 
ant, which lowers insurance rates and 
keeps maintenance costs to a minimum, 
but they are termite proof, an impor- 
tant factor in the area. Costs will run 
in the neighborhood of $8500 per unit, 
including site and improvements, but 
not including stoves, refrigerators, or 
space heaters. 


The Site 


The site, formerly a CCC camp 
about five blocks from the courthouse 
in the town, was well drained and only 
a minimum of preparation was neces- 
sary. There is only one internal street 
with a turn-around at the end, which 
means safety for occupants of the proj- 
ect and a minimum of street mainte- 
nance. 

Hamilton, with a population of 1621 
people in 1950, did not have a single 
vacant dwelling for rent or for sale at 
the time a survey was made for the 
low-rent project and 370 of the dwell- 
ings were substandard. Of the fami- 
lies living in substandard housing, 
42.6 per cent had incomes of less than 
$1250 annually and 34.3 had incomes 
ranging from $1250 to $2500 a year. 
Of all the families in the town of 
Hamilton who rented homes, 52.9 per 
cent had incomes of less than $1636 
a year. 

In Alabama as a whole, 34 of the 
67 towns participating in the low-rent 
program are rural nonfarm commu- 
nities and in Georgia 57 rural non- 
farm communities have program res- 
ervations for low-rent housing. South 
Carolina has 15 small towns enrolled in 
the program. Construction is under 
way on projects in Columbiana and 
Red Bay, Alabama; and Lavonia and 
McRae, Georgia 


PHA ARCHITECTS’ 
COMMITTEE QUITS, 
CRITICIZES PHA 


Thirteen of the 16 members of the 
Public Housing Administration's arch- 
itects’ advisory committee jointly re 
signed from the committee in early 
November in protest against PHA arch 
itectural policies that they condemn. 

In submitting their resignations, the 
13 members of the committee sent a 
strong letter of protest to John Taylor 
Egan, PHA commissioner. They said 
that although PHA may have con 
sidered the committee suspended, in 
effect, since no meeting had been called 
for 18 months, they wished to make the 
resignations official, public, and con 
clusive “for the reason that the very 
existence of such a committee implies 
support for present policies of the PHA 
which, far from supporting, we unani 
mously condemn. 

At a time when you faced 
urgent cost problems requiring basic 
re-evaluation of policy and design 
standards, you ignored the committee 
of able, experienced, and interested 
architects that you, yourself, had ap 
pointed to aid and advise you. 

“, . . During this whole period . . . 
architects were painfully aware that for 
every dime which might have been 
lost through the inadvertence or ideal- 
ism of architects, dollars were lost 
through the rise of costs while projects 
were. unmercifully delayed in PHA 
processing. Though the staff seemed to 
have inadequate time for this all im- 
portant work, there was never lack of 
time to issue floods of the most de- 
tailed bureaucratic instructions. 

“Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Egan, although our loyalty to the ideals 
of public housing is undiminished, and 
indeed for the very reason that it is 
undiminished, we prefer to resign as 
a body so that as individuals we may 
be free to voice the criticism of present 
policies that is urgently called for. . .” 

Heading the list of architects who 
resigned were the chairman, William 
W. Wurster and the vice-chairman, 
Douglas Haskell. Others were Robert 
Woods Kennedy, Hugh Stubbins, Jr., 
Louis Wetmore, Henry Churchill, 
Louis Kahn, Julian Whittlesey, Marion 
Manley, John J. Rowland, George Fred 
Keck, O'Neil Ford, and Vernon De- 
Mars. Not resigning were Richard 
Neutra, Eero Saarinen, and Wallace 
Teare. 

The committee members recently 
acted as advisers in selecting ten out- 
standing housing projects that were 
featured in the October JourNa-. 
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Corps of Engineers photograph 


brings quick federal aid to flood victims of Missouri, Kaw rivers 





JACK H. BRYAN 
Director of Information, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 





With 25,300 families flooded out of 
their homes, governmental red tape 
went flying out of the window as com- 
munities in the valleys of the Kaw and 
Missouri Rivers and their notoriously 
bad actor tributaries were pulling 
themselves free of debris and out of 
the mud after the “black Friday” of 
July 13, 1951. Within two weeks after 
that tragic date, federal programs for 
both temporary and permanent hous- 
ing assistance for flood victims were 
well under way. 

In extent of property destruction, the 
Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma flood  dis- 
aster was the worst in the nation’s 
history. Some 2300 homes were com- 
pletely gone, 7000 were substantially 
destroyed, and 16,000 others had sus- 
Many of the 
utilities that served them—sewer lines, 
water systems, and streets—were brok- 
en, flooded, or blocked. Whole sections 
of cities—North Topeka, the Armour- 
dale and Argentine districts of Kansas 
City, Kansas—were devastated. 

Shelter Aid 

To provide shelter for homeless. flood 
victims, a number of actions were tak- 
en by federal agencies. The American 
Red Cross worked with local officials 
to provide temporary shelter in 
churches, schools, auditoriums, and 
other public buildings. The Federal 
Reserve Banks of St. Louis and Kansas 
City issued disaster designations cover- 
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tained serious damage. 


ing the flooded areas in their districts, 
which include Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and Nebraska. They 
announced that Regular W, which 
limits credit for small loans for home 
repair and rehabilitation and restricts 
installment credit for purchasing home 
furnishings, was suspended for flood 
victims in those areas. 

Regulation X, which restricts credit 
on conventional loans and on private 
loans that are insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or guaran- 
teed by the Veterans Administration, 
was automatically suspended for flood 
victims and the exemption was extend- 
ed to apply to renters as well as owners 
who lost homes in the flood. FHA ad- 
vised all approved lending institutions 
that the down payment requirement in 
connection with Title I for loans for 
repair and rehabilitation of houses had 
been rescinded for the 
tressed families. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced several permanent housing 
programs of help to flooded farm fami- 
lies: disaster loans to enable them to 
resume normal operations through re- 
establishing farm families, including 
houses; the 13 million dollar Disaster 
Loan Revolving Fund for emergency 
loans; and long-term loans for con- 
structing or repairing farm housing 
and other buildings, authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949. All of these 


disaster dis- 
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housing aids are under the supervision 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration made its entire 35 million dollar 
disaster loan fund available to individu- 
als and businesses to rehabilitate or 
restore dwellings or other property 
damaged or destroyed by the flood. A 
chain of RFC emergency branch of- 
fices was set up in various cities in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma to 
make loans and subsequently banks in 
the disaster areas were authorized to 
handle RFC loan applications. 

The chief source for financing federal 
relief and rehabilitation was the dis- 
aster relief fund, established in 1947 
by Public Law 875. At the time of 
the flood it contained only $800,000 
of the original 5 million dollars author- 
ized and when the President requested 
an additional appropriation, Congress 
increased the fund by 25 million dollars. 


HHFA’s Role 

Holder of the purse strings was Ray- 
mond M. Foley, Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, who was dele- 
gated by the President to coordinate 
all federal flood relief and immediate 
rehabilitation activities in the disaster 
areas. Charles E. Wilson, defense mo- 
bilization director, was charged with | 
long-range economic recovery. 

Commissioner Pere F. Seward of 
HHFA’s community facilities 
ice,, supervised emergency flood oper- 
ations at the Washington level, and 
CFS Regional Engineer C. W. Ander- 
son was area coordinator for such op- 
erations in the disaster region. 
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Corps of Engineers photographs 
Above and on page 432 are scenes of flood damage in Kansas City, Kansas. 





Commitments were made immedi- 
ately to the Department of Agriculture 
for disaster livestock feeding, to com- 
munity facilities service and special 
operations for disbursements to flood- 
struck localities for temporary repairs 
to public works, to the United States 
Public Health Service, and other agen- 
cies. All told, relief operations went 
forward with more than 300 cities, 
towns, counties, school districts, or 
other public bodies in Kansas and 
Missouri. 

Temporary Housing 

With housing such a pressing need, 
HHFA made available some 250 va- 
cant units of World War II, federally 
owned housing in Sunflower Village, 
Kansas, for the homeless in the Kansas 
City-Ottawa-Lawrence area. Because 
of apparent limitations in the disaster 
relief act concerning provision of tem- 
porary housing with emergency disaster 
funds, HHFA Administrator Foley 
requested Congress to authorize such 
use of the funds. At the same time he 
also sought authorization for FHA to 
insure housing for flood victims up to 
100 per cent, where the value was not 
more than $7000. This price, it was 
estimated, would enable flood distressed 
families without the cash resources for 
the usual down payment but with suf- 
ficient earning power to pay off the loan 
over a long period to finance perma- 
nent replacement housing. 

Mr. Foley emphasized the need for 
adequate, permanent housing. 

“With respect to temporary housing,” 
he said, “certain things must be con- 
stantly borne in mind . . . In the in- 
terest of the people, the community, and 
the government, the general plan pro- 
posed contemplates that such stop-gap 
accommodations would be for rela- 
tively short-term use, to be replaced by 
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standard housing as quickly as pos 
sible. This temporary shelter should 
be utilized only where no other means 
is readily available, including full use 
of the existing housing supply, to serve 
the need on a family unit basis. . .” 
Trailers 

HHFA had decided that house 
trailers would be the most economical 
and speediest form of temporary hous 
ing and when Congress granted the 
HHFA administrator his requests, he 
allocated 3.5 million dollars from the 
disaster relief appropriation for 
trailers and the Public Housing Ad 
ministration was placed in charge of 
trailer procurement. Congressional ap 
proval came on August | and eight 
days later trailers were rolling toward 





mporary housing relief to families of Ottawa, 


the flood stricken area. 
Under _ the 
HHFA and the communities, trailers 


agreement between 
were shipped to localities requesting 
them, with these communities assum 
ing responsibility for site selection, site 
preparation, tenant selection, and man 
agement and operation. A reasonable 
rental is charged—in Kansas City, Kan 
sas, a 34-foot trailer rents for $34 a 
month. In that city, an old golf course 
is being used as a trailer site for 
families and the authorities have run 
in sewer, water, and electric lines. 
PHA provided the services of site, 
construction, and management experts 
from its staff. HHFA retains title to 
the trailers and after the need for them 


las 


assed in the disaster regions, they 


a 


Kansas are pictured above. Some 1400 trailers are serving the flood area, under a 
program administered by the Public Housing Administration. 


Ottawa Herald photograph 
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can be used in defense areas. 

As of October 28, almost 1400 trailers 
had been ordered for six cities in Kan- 
sas, of which 1200 had been delivered 
and 563 were occupied by 2528 per- 
sons. All units are equipped with flush 
toilets, heating and cooking facilities. 

Permanent Housing 

At the same time, the permanent 
housing program was getting under 
way. On August 13, a month after 
“black Friday,” the first of a series 
of public meetings to acquaint build- 
ers, lenders, labor officials, and city 
officials with the available federal 
housing aids was held in Kansas City 
under the sponsorship of the Flood 
Emergency Federal Housing Commit- 
tee. This committee consists of field 
representatives of HHFA, FHA, VA, 
and RFC. - Eight similar meetings 
were held in other Kansas cities. 

To those attending there was out- 
lined the available federal assistance to 
builders and lenders for the construction 
of low-cost housing that could get the 
flood victims under shelter. 

Following these meetings, HHFA 
announced on September 4 the pro- 
gramming of 2400 low- and moderate- 
cost permanent homes for sale to home- 
less flood victims, based on a survey 
made by the Kansas City regional office. 
Designed to stimulate funds for both 
builders and home seekers for the con- 
struction and purchase of the urgently 
need housing, the program provided 
two new aids to mortgage lenders: 

I—FNMaA reserved 17.4 million dol- 
lars of its previously announced 50 
million dollar set-aside for flood dis- 
aster housing for mortgages on pro- 
grammed housing. Sufficient to cover 
mortgages on all of the 2400 program- 
med units, it would give lenders and 
builders assurance that FNMA funds 
would be available for the purchase of 
such mortgages if the lender wanted 
to dispose of them. 

2—As an added protection for build- 
ers and lenders, if builders of the pro- 
grammed housing could not find a 
flood victim buyer within 60 days after 
completion of a house, they could seli 
the dwelling to another person and the 
mortgage would still be available for 
purchase by FNMA. 

These units were programmed in 
the following localities: 


Kansas City, Kansas 1000 
Topeka 600 
Lawrence — 
*Manhattan : a 
Ottawa ees es 
lola-Humboldt a ae 
Chanute oa ee sciidahaite wae 
Junction City 60 
Marion-Florence 50 
ot 
ng SS es : ‘ 50 
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Abilene-Herrington a a 
Council Grove - 
OS Ne ee eee —— 


Within two weeks, the quota was 
over subscribed by 1368 units. 

The Defense Housing and Commun- 
ity Facilities and Services Act of 1951 
included housing for victims of catas- 
trophes in major disaster areas in the 
authorization for FNMA to purchase 
through advance commitments — an 
authority that Congress had terminated 
in 1950—up to 200 million dollars of 
mortgages on programmed homes built 
in defense areas under government in- 
surance or guarantee, military housing 
built under the Maybank-Wherry Act, 
or disaster housing. 

Homeless flood distressed families in 
urban areas could thus pursue three 
channels of aid for permanent housing: 
privately made loans insured by FHA 
or guaranteed by VA if they could 
qualify for private credit; direct loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration at a low rate of interest if they 
could not qualify for a private loan 
but could show sufficient ability to 
assure its repayment; or a direct grant 
from the Red Cross if they were unable 
to qualify for either private or govern- 
ment loan assistance. 

Redevelopment 

Another development of the flood 
disaster was the decision of Kansas 
City, Kansas to seek federal aid under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
for redeveloping blighted sections of its 
Armourdale and Argentine areas, both 
of which had been hard hit by the 
disaster. After a preliminary advance 
had been approved by HHFA, how- 
ever, the legislation under which the 
city had set up a redevelopment com- 
mission and started action was declared 
unconstitutional by the Kansas state 
supreme court, which held that it was 
special legislation applicable to only 
one city in the state. 

In August President Truman asked 
Congress for 400 million dollars to as- 
sist flood victims and provide a na- 
tional system of flood disaster insur- 
ance. Shortly before its adjournment 
Congress passed the Flood Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1952, an appropriation bill 
that made some 48 million dollars avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture 
for flood assistance and rehabilitation in 
farm areas and for loans through the 
Farmers Home Administration. The 
appropriation also included an addition- 
al 5 million dollars for disaster relief 
and a 60 million dollar increase in Re- 
construction Finance Corporation funds 
for housing loans was authorized, with 
an extension of such loans to a period 
of not more than 20 years. 





MRS. SIMKHOVITCH 
DIES—AT AGE OF 84 
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The “first lady of housing,” Mrs. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, died on Novem- 
ber 15 in New York City at 84. 

Long an ardent fighter for the cause 
of housing, Mrs. Simkhovitch founded 
the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence (later the National Housing Con 
ference) in 1931 and remained its 
president until 1943 and, thereafter, 
an honorary member of its board. She 
also served for 14 years as commis- 
sioner of the New York City Housing 
Authority and played an important 
role in the passage of the United States 
Housing Act. Following her retirement 
from the New York authority in 1948, 
Mrs. Simkhovitch devoted herself to 
writing a book, Here’s God’s Plenty 
(see the February 1950 JournaL, page 
69), in which she related the story 
of her life and the story of Greenwich 
House, which she founded some 50 
years ago and directed for 44 years. 

The founding of Greenwich House, 
the nationally known Greenwich Vil- 
lage settlement house, was the begin 
ning of Mrs. Simkhovitch’s social 
service career. Over the years she was 
influential in the establishment of vari- 
ous social programs. 

Lee Johnson, executive vice-president 
of the National Housing Conference, 
has summarized Mrs. Simkhovitch’s 
life: “Mrs. Simkhovitch was an 
educator, a social worker of note, 
and a human being who was loved 
and respected by countless people who 
are far better folk for having known 


her. 
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MIAMIANS VOTE AGAIN; APPROVE 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 2 TO 1 

Miami citizens, for the second time 
in a year and a half, on November 20 
“stood up and were counted” over- 
whelmingly in favor of public housing 
—20,564 to 10,461. In the city prima- 
ry election held at the same time, the 
six candidates for city council selected 
from a field of 24 all publicly favored 
public housing. Thus, in the run-off 
election for three seats on the council, 
scheduled for November 27, a majority 
favorable to public housing on the city 
council was assured. 

The battle for public housing in 
Miami has been a long and bitter one, 
opening with the fight that preceded 
the referendum on the issue in June 
1950. Voters at that referendum ap- 
proved public housing by 14,246 to 
10,410 (see July 1950 Journa, page 
226). However, the state supreme court 
in February 1951 declared that the 
referendum was void because the propo- 
sition on the ballot was too short and 
was not adequately explained (see 
May Journat, page 159). The second 
referendum was called for by the city 
council and again the opposition at- 
tempted to stop the vote by taking a 
suit to the supreme court on the 
grounds that the proposition on the 
ballot was too long. The court ruled 
against the opposition forces on No- 
vember 17, three days before the elec- 
tion. The opposition has also filed 
charges against the commissioners of 
the housing authority, claiming annual 
reports had not been filed with the city 
clerk (they had been filed with the 
mayor, the city manager, or the fi- 
nance director each year); that a Lan- 
ham Act project had not been taken 
over by the authority and that it was 
now being used for defense workers. 

J. T. Knight, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami, said after the November elec- 
tion that a number of leading organiza- 
tions and prominent individuals in 
Miami who took part in the opposition 
campaign last year failed to or re- 
fused to come out in the open to fight 
the public housing program this year. 
Opponents, he said, used radio and 
television “canned propaganda” such as 
the old “can you afford to pay the 
other man’s rent?” line. Newspaper ad- 
vertising, however, was lacking, which, 
Mr. Knight said, could possibly be at- 
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tributed to the fact that both of Miami’s 
papers vigorously supported the public 
housing program and opponents may 
not have wished to spend money with 
them for paid advertising. Opponents, 
he said, also believed that the state 
supreme court would knock out the 
referendum and were, therefore, not 
prepared for the vote. 

In addition to the continued daily 
support of the two local papers through 
editorials and columnists, Mr. Knight 
said the League of Women Voters pre- 
pared a series of articles printed in The 
Miami Herald and Dr. Ralph Beiler, 
professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, wrote a series of 
articles used in The Miami Daily News. 
Also supporting the program was a 
much enlarged Citizens Committee for 
Slum Clearance headed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Virrick, who led the campaign last 
year. Labor organizations also backed 
the program. 


JACKSONVILLE APPROVES PUBLIC 
HOUSING; REVERSES EARLIER VOTE 

Jacksonville, Florida city governing 
bodies in November voted for a reserva- 
tion of 1500 units of low-rent public 
housing for the city, reversing their 
decision of May 1950 when they said 
the city could clean up its slum areas 
through local efforts “‘so that private 
enterprise and initiative will not be de- 
stroyed.” 

Jacksonville, which has both a city 
commission and a city council, had to 
get the approval of both bodies before 
a program reservation could be made. 
The city commission in the final tally 
on the program voted 4 to 0 in favor 
of the program and the city council 
voted 5 to 2 in its favor. At the last 
minute the resolution favoring the pro- 
gram was amended to permit 500 units 
only of the total to be built as an addi- 
tion to an existing project; the other 
1000 units to be built in slum clearance 
areas. 

Voting followed long public hear- 
ings at which both sides argued their 
cases. Opponents of the program 
charged that many families in existing 
projects were “over-income”; that they 
were owners of expensive automobiles 
and television sets. Ads in local papers 
placed by realtors and home builders 
associations urging the public to attend 
the hearings pictured an expensive 
combination television-record _ player 


with a “public housing” label attached. 
The time-honored slogan “Do You 
Want to Pay the Other Fellow’s Rent?” 
was amended to add “The Fellow with 
the Television Set?” 

Housing authority officials answered 
home builders’ charges of “over-in- 
come” families by showing that nine 
of the families reported had moved out 
prior to the home builders’ report; 
others had been notified to move. 

City Councilman Daniel W. Kirk, 
who favored the program, pointed out 
to the opposition who advocated taking 
no federal funds that federal funds 
were coming into Jacksonville through 
federal grants to welfare agencies, hos- 
pitals, the state board of health, road 
department, public schools, and other 
projects. One real estate man who 
favored public housing denied that real 
estate men were solid in opposition. 

Frank Cortright, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Home Builders, in Jacksonville for a 
speaking engagement the night the vote 
was taken, was permitted to address 
the city council to urge a referendum 
before approving the program, an idea 
that got no takers. 


WAUKEGAN CITY COUNCIL KILLS 
TITLE 1, HOUSING PROGRAMS 

In Waukegan, Illinois, redevelop 
ment and housing programs are dead— 
for the time being, at least—because the 
city council, which had previously 
unanimously approved a redevelopment 
program and a public housing project, 
has turned thumbs down on all sites 
proposed for a public housing project 
that would have made the Title I 
project possible. The Waukegan Hous- 
ing Authority will close its doors on 
December 31. 

The housing authority in November 
was considering bringing suit against 
the city to recover $21,000 in federal 
and state funds spent, with the full 
approval of the city council, by the 
authority to initiate the public housing 
and redevelopment projects. 

The city council in June approved 
cooperation agreements for both the 
slum clearance and public housing 
projects. Later the authority proposed 
a site for the low-rent project that would 
rehouse eligible families from the area 
slated for redevelopment. On first vote, 
the site was unanimously approved by 
the council. However, five home own- 
ers—two within the boundaries of the 
site and three with property across the 
street from the site—protested to their 
alderman. He, in turn, decided to re- 
open the question in the city council 
and to reverse his vote in spite of the 
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fact that he received a petition signed 
by 152 people in the area who approved 
the project. Upon reconsideration, the 
councilmen turned down the site by a 
12 to 2 vote, some claiming they 
changed their votes because they didn’t 
want to “commit suicide politically” 
by voting in favor of the site. 

The authority then submitted plans 
for five other sites, all of which were 
turned down in a “package vote” with- 
out discussion of merits of the sites. 

The housing authority, in consider 
ing a suit against the city to recover 
$17,000 in federal funds and $4000 in 
state funds, said that if the public funds 
expended with the full approval of the 
city council for the planning of the two 
projects have been wasted as a result 
of city council action, it may be a moral, 
if not a legal responsibility of the 
authority to attempt to recover them. 
The authority said such a suit would 
make the people of Waukegan aware 
of the fact that the federal govern- 
ment did not set up the local housing 
authority but that the city council did, 
by unanimous vote; and that responsi- 
bility for the waste of money does not 
lie with the authority. 


PITTSBURGH AUTHORITY WINS 
LONG FIGHT FOR SITE APPROVAL 

A long-fought battle for approval of 
a site for a public housing project on 
Pittsburgh’s south side has ended with 
“quite general cordiality between the 
owners and the housing authority,” 
according to Clarence C. Klein, ad- 
ministor of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh. Demolition 
work got under way on the site in No- 
vember. 

The site, in the so-called Henger Hill 
area, was noisily protested by residents 
of the area (see December 1950 
JourRNAL, page 428) and many public 
hearings were held before it was ap- 
proved. Final approval of the site, in 
the form of permission to vacate eight 
streets in the project area, was given 
by the city council in November. Con- 
struction on the 1089-unit project is ex- 
pected to start early in 1952. 

The victory for public housing, Mr. 
Klein said, “is all the more gratifying 
to us because it came in a large meas- 
ure from the generous support accorded 
to us by the administration of the city 
of Pittsburgh and by the Urban Rede- 
velopment Authority, which has con- 
stantly affirmed that adequate public 
housing was a necessary corollary to the 
urban redevelopment program. The 
final transfer of the land to the housing 
authority was done in an atmosphere 
of quite general cordiality,” he said. 
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NEW YORK WILL COMBINE CO-OP, 
REDEVELOPMENT IN MORNINGSIDE 

Urban redevelopment via cooperative 
housing is in the planning stages for 
the Morningside-Manhattanville area of 
New York and has been approved by 
New York City’s committee on slum 
clearance. Nine educational and reli- 
gious institutions in the area plan to 
build a cooperative for 1000 families 
after the city has acquired, cleared, 
and resold the site to it under terms 
of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Backing the building of six 20-story 
buildings will be Columbia University, 
Barnard College, Corpus Christi Roman 
Catholic Church, International House, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, Juil 
liard School of Music, Riverside 
Church, Teachers College, and Union 
Theological Seminary. It is expected 
that financing of construction will be 
under section 213, the aids-to-coop- 
eratives section of the National Housing 
Act, administered by the Federal Hous 
ing Administration. 

Plans call for “rentals” of about $23 
a room. Segregation and discrimination 
will not be permitted. According to a 
survey made by Morningside Heights, 
Inc. (see February 1950 Journat, page 
68), the area is made up of Negro, 
white, and Oriental families. Spanish 
speaking people, mostly Puerto Ricans, 
make up 18 per cent of the population. 
Almost 60 per cent of the 1584 families 
on the site at the time of the survey 
had annual incomes of less than $3000 
and only 16 per cent earned more than 
$4500. 

Two blocks of deteriorating tene- 
ments will be torn down and be re- 
placed by the high-rise buildings, new 
stores, off-street parking space, and play 
areas for children. Plan is that the new 
stores on Broadway will form a buffer 
to protect the apartments from the noise 
and dirt of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit, which runs above ground on 
the west side of the site. Several streets 
will be closed. 


DISCRIMINATION OUTLAWED IN 
CINCINNATI REDEVELOPMENT 

Discrimination and segregation have 
been outlawed in Cincinnati’s urban 
redevelopment program through a 
declaration of policy passed in Septem- 
ber by the city council. 

The council adopted the policy of 
nondiscrimination and nonsegregation 
in relation to both temporary and 
permanent relocation of families from 
redevelopment sites. 

The policy statement said that in the 
temporary relocation or permanent re- 
housing of families displaced from a 
project area “there shall be no discrimi- 


nation or segregation based upon any 
reasons other than financial means.” It 
ilso stipulated that no private developer 
of a redevelopment project area will 
be permitted to restrict or limit the 
sale, rental, or occupancy of dwellings 
for any reason other than financial 
means or such standards as may be ap- 
plied to all persons or families, irre- 
spective of race, religion, or ancestry. 

Persons displaced from a project area 
will be given first preference for hous- 
ing built in redevelopment areas. 


BALTIMORE REDEVELOPERS FACE 
POSSIBLE FHA CANCELLATIONS 

Baltimore's redevelopment program 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, among the most advanced in the 
country, is in danger of folding up as 
a result of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s desire to cancel its com- 
mitments for “608” insurance on hous- 
ing to be erected on two redevelopment 
sites. December 4 was the date sched- 
uled for conferences between the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, FHA, 
the Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion, and redevelopers of the two areas, 
when an attempt was to be made to 
iron out the difficulties. 

A strong protest from Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore to Presi- 
dent Truman in November was instru- 
mental in getting short extensions of 
the commitments until federal officials 
and Baltimore redevelopment people 
could reach an agreement on the pro- 
gram. za 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion served notice on the Baltimore Re- 
development Commission that it was 
cancelling its commitments made under 
section 608 of the National Housing 
Act to insure two redevelopment hous- 
ing projects because the 608 program 
had been terminated and because it 
was following a policy of not extending 
commitments on projects that could 
not get under way fairly soon. Balti- 
more officials say one commitment 
must be extended to June 1, 1952 and 
the other to November 1, 1952 if the 
redevelopers are to build the projects 
in the areas now being cleared. One 
of the projects is in the South Waverly 
area of the city and the other is ad- 
jacent to Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tution (see August 1950 JournaL, page 
269). The builders received commit- 
ments to insure the projects in August 
1949 on one project and in April 1950 
on the other. 

In an eleventh hour appeal to Presi- 
dent Truman on November 8 (the 
commitments were to expire at mid- 


(Continued column one, page 443) 
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Needed: More Space — 


if public housing is to provide for adequate family living 


The taxpayers of the country cannot 
afford to provide the tenants of publicly 
subsidized dwellings with “luxuries.” 
The truth of this familiar contention is 
obvious to friends and foes alike of the 
public program. 

Underprivileged families, unable to 
pay a full economic rent, should be 
supplied with no more space and fa- 
cilities than those that are absolutely 
essential for adequate family life. Since 
part of the cost of rehousing former 
slum dwellers must be defrayed by 
public subsidy, the government should 
spend no more money than necessary 
on each one. 

Although its truth is incontestable, 
this point of view is little help, in itself, 
in determining the proper physical 
shape of the public projects. What 
are “luxuries,” in this sense? What is 
“adequate” family life? Exactly how 
big, or how small, is the typical pub- 
lic dwelling? And most importantly, 
is this typical living unit adequate, or 
considerably less than adequate, in size 
and livability? 

The present article suggests answers 
to these questions and directs attention 
to research findings and field surveys 
upon which the conclusions are based. 


The Past 


Fortunately for the present purpose, 
there has been great uniformity in the 
design of public low-rent housing in 
the past, both in respect to interior 
arrangement and over-all area. Two- 
story row housing constituted the bulk 
of the past program. As at present, a 
national minimum standard controlled 
the size of individual rooms. More- 
over, the compelling need for economy 
in construction cost caused this stand- 
ard to be used to define approximate 
maximum area limits as well. 

Standardization goes so far that an 
existing row house of a certain num- 
ber of bedrooms, selected at random, 
is almost always found to conform to 
one of two or three basic plan types. 
Site arrangements are found to reflect 
generally similar principles of project 
operation and maintenance in all parts 


*A nom de plume. Previous JourNaL articles 
by the author, who is an architect, appeared 
in August 1951; June and July 1950. Reprints 
of the earlier articles and comments on them 
by Journat readers are available from the 
Journat for $1. 
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of the country. Every project includes 
centrally located community space con- 
taining recreation and other facilities, 
which usually take the form of a 
separate building. Laundry and storage 
facilities almost always are accom- 
modated on a central or group basis, 
and so forth. 

Therefore, the typical public hous 
ing unit of a given number of bed 
rooms can be depicted with sufficient 
accuracy to show the program's gen 
eral conformity, or lack of conformity, 
to whatever criteria are selected as a 
standard of measurement. Such a typi 
cal dwelling is illustrated on page 438, 
together with criteria of space and 
livability derived from reconciling the 
provisions of official design standards 
with the findings of field surveys. The 
method of evaluation used in this arti- 
cle consists in comparing the space 
provided in the unit plan with that 
required by the criteria, noting the dis- 
crepancies where they occur, estimat- 
ing the minimum additional floor space 
necessary, and totalling the result. This 
process is presented graphically to en- 
able the conclusions to be verified by 
the reader. 

A two-bedroom row house has been 
selected for analysis because this unit 
size greatly predominated in the past 
program. Its interior arrangement— 
with the stair located along the side 
wall—illustrates the plan most fre- 
quently used in this house type. Proba- 
bly a third of the country’s publicly 
subsidized dwellings conform in all 
important respects to the accompany- 
ing design. Moreover, few two-bed- 
room low-rent public dwellings now in 
existence, under construction, of 
planned contain floor areas substantial 
ly in excess of those shown here— 
whatever may be their interior layout 
or design. 

The Standards 

The space and livability criteria, 
against which this design is evaluated, 
are based on a very simple and obvi- 
ous approach to the sizing of living 
space. To be spatially adequate as a 
permanent home, a dwelling, first, 
must accommodate the furniture, fix- 
tures, and household possessions that 


are essential to normal family life. Al- 
though a home must be more than a 
convenient place in which the occupant 
can use his belongings, it certainly can 
never be less than this. Although 
houses are primarily for people and 
their activities and not for the accom 
modation of inanimate objects, the lat 
ter embody the former in a way that 
enables the requirements in question 
to be reduced to concrete terms, to be 
measured, and to be used as a practical 
guide in the sizing of living space. A 
house that can be shown to accommo 
date the furniture and bulky objects 
that are essential to normal family life ts 
well on its way to proving itself ade 
quate for the sum total of necessary 
family activities and functions. The 
efficacy of this approach is obvious 
when one considers how tew house 
hold functions exist that are not associ 
ated directly with some bulky item of 
furniture or equipment. These few 
are treated separately in the criteria 
and will be discussed in more detail 
later on. 

More complete and penetrating defi 
nitions of the minimum size and liva 
bility requirements of adequate family 
life undoubtedly will be developed by 
future research in the social sciences 
and by more detailed laboratory ob 
servations of family living. Judging 
by the rate of progress in undertakings 
of this sort with which the writer is 
familiar, however, definitive conclu 
sions from these directions will not be 
available to housing officials and their 
architects for several years, at least. In 
the meantime, research findings already 
available, many of which are from of- 
ficial sources, contain detailed descrip- 
tions of family living requirements that 
are thoroughly relevant to the present 
program. 


Precedents 

The choice of this particular type of 
spatial criteria is supported by the 
best public and private research to date. 
The Public Housing Administration 
and the New York State Division of 
Housing for many years have required 
that rooms in their projects accommo- 
date a specific list of furniture and have 
stipulated, in addition, that these re- 
quirements be given precedence by de- 

(Continued on page 440) 
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SUGGESTED CRITERIA 


FIRST — 


The findings of field surveys, when analyzed against the 
background of official standards, show that a normal four- 
person family requires space for the convenient use of the 
following physical objects: 

Living Room: sofa, two large upholstered chairs, cabinet 
model radio, end table or coffee table, and one other large 
furniture piece, such as desk, chest, or occasional table. 

Principal Bedroom: double bed, two bureaus, child’s crib, 
bedside table, straight chair. Bed should be accessible from 
both sides. Two field surveys show that space for a total of 
three bureaus (in these two bedrooms) is necessary in all four- 
person living units, such as this. 

Second Bedroom: two twin beds, bureau, desk or table, 
straight chair, shelves. Beds should be separated by at least 
three feet (American Public Health Association Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing) to discourage children from keep- 
ing each other awake and from communicating ailments. Space 
for twin beds, rather than for cots or single beds, is necessary 
according to PHA standards and most field surveys. 

Dining Space: table, four chairs. 

Kitchen: range (1 foot 10 inches), refrigerator (2 feet 1 
inch), sink-laundry-tray (3 feet 6 inches), work top (4 lineal 
feet), plus about a foot of clearance at ends and between 
fixtures, wall shelving and base cabinet storage for dishes and 
utensils (46 square feet). Work top is in addition to drainboard. 

Bath: usual fixtures plus clothes hamper. 

Closets: 

Principal bedroom—5-foot pole length; second bedroom 
—4-foot pole length; coat closet—3-foot pole length; 
linen closet-—6 square feet. 
Storage: 
Bulky objects used occasionally—trunks, boxes, etc. 
Bulky objects used frequently—bicycle, baby carriage, chil- 
dren’s wheel toys, adult recreational equipment. 
Cleaning equipment. 
Laundry equipment, including washing machine, ironing board. 
Extra bathroom supplies, medicines, sick room supplies. 
Garden tools and folding chairs. 


Screens, screen doors and, where needed, storm sash. 


SECOND — 


In addition, field surveys show the need of space for certain 
important functions that are not directly associated with large 
pieces of furniture or household objects. For the most part, 
these activities used to take place in the basement. When the 
basement is omitted, the remainder of the house must be 
enlarged to offset this loss. 

Indoor Laundry Drying. Group drying facilities have created 
serious management problems and expense in low-cost housing. 
Individual facilities should be provided, at least to a limited 
extent, for this almost perpetual work of the housewife. 
Indoor Children’s Play. Children’s friendships should be 
centered in the home. Group facilities are no substitute for a 
small amount of space in the dwelling where a child can 
spread out and leave his toys, with or without a friend. 

Home Repairs, Adult Mechanical Interests. Storage space is 
needed for simple household tools and elbow room in which 
to use them, slightly removed from the main traffic. 

These requirements are discussed by the author more fully 
in previous articles in the JourNat. 
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CHILDREN’S BEDROOM: INADEQUATE 


This second bedroom barely accommodg 
tial furniture and circulation. Beds must 
tightly in corners. When tenants own twin be 
usual type, less than 2 feet 6 inches of free 
mains between them. The room is too small 
space for activities beyond sleeping and dress 


SECOND FLOOR CLOSETS: ADEQUATE 


Closets on this floor are adequate to meet PHA minis 


requirements (see column at the left) for bedroom and 
closets and to provide a small additiorial closet as a much nq 
storage place for medicines, bathroom supplies, and sick 4 
equipment. However, the best research work on this suj 
a field survey that measured the clothing possessions o 
families in 14 war housing projects, found that minimu 
quirements for clothes hanging space in the first two bedr 
amounts to over 12 lineal feet, rather than the 9 lined 
used here. Although the possessions of war workers are 
ably in excess of those of former slum dwellers, the ext 
the difference between the two figures would indicate noq 
area in the closets shown in this plan. 





KITCHEN: INADEQUATE 


Almost all standards and surveys agree that the kitche 
tion of this space is too small to accommodate necessary fif 
and activities associated with meal preparation. A PHA 
tin recommends an increase in fixture length of about | 
over the space shown here. However, this increase woul 
be sufficient, according to two field surveys, one of 4 


\ 





. 





recommends 4 lineal feet of work top; about 24 square | 
base cabinet type storage and an over-all total of chim 
utensil storage, in both wall shelving and base cabinets, of 
46 square feet. By contrast, the accompanying plan —_ 
of work top, 8 square feet of base cabinet, and about 22 s 
feet of china and utensil storage combined. 

Field surveys show that laundry work should be do 
possible, in dwellings and not in central laundries. Some 
should be added in addition io the increase required for 
preparation activities. 


CLOTHES DRYING, PLAY SPACE, 
HOME MAINTENANCE: INADEQUATE 





The crux of the space problem concerns 
essential activities. A PHA survey finds 
cent of public housing families do laun 
twice a week, emphasizing the almost co’ 
of most households for drying clothes i 
living room is a poor place for children’s } 
is the only place possible here. Repair of f 
possessions, as well as minor carpentry a 








ical interests, are out of the question heregthe 


work can be done on the dining table o® 
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THIS DWELLING SPATIALLY ADEQUATE? 


the ee lies Taine of felony aa Shay 
either existing or projected, Aaue floor aread in 


cnentt of Mitae ties hane .. . cunieiy comet ont ils are smaller 


SUMMARY 


Although no legitimate objection can be raised to the size 
of the living room or principal bedroom, each of which accom 
modates minimum furniture and activity requirements in an 
adequate manner, the rest of the dwelling has certain definite 
spatial deficiencies, which can be summarized as follows: 


Kitchen-Laundry. This area should be enlarged to provide 
at least 2 lineal feet more of wall space for fixtures connected 
with meal preparation. Assuming 3 feet of floor space in front 
of 2-foot wide fixtures for their convenient use: 2 feet x 5 feet 

10 square feet. 

Space is also required for using a washing machine near the 
tray, for its storage, for using an ironing board, for tempo 
rarily storing rough-dried laundry, and for incidentals. Al 
though some of the required floor area may be borrowed from 
that used for meal preparation, existing space should be aug 
mented sufficiently, at the very least, to accommodate the 
washing machine itself, as follows: 2 feet x 2% feet=5 square 
feet. 


Children’s Bedroom. The width of this room should be in 
creased by about a foot to accommodate a comfortable chair 
and a desk or table for reading, writing, or children’s home 
work. It is poor economy to allow a two-person bedroom to 
lack such minimum flexibility of use by so narrow a margin. 
Thus, 1 foot x 11 feet=11 square feet. 


Indoor Clothes Dryer. Space is needed for clothes lines or 
a drying rack that is out of the way of other household activities. 
Assume a rack 1), feet x 4 feet=6 square feet. 


Indoor Children’s Play. Assume 5 feet x 8 feet in close rela- 
tion to kitchen—40 square feet. 


Home Repairs, Adult Mechanical Interests. Tool and mate 
rial storage is required and a small amount of elbow room for 
furniture mending and minor carpentry. Assume 4 feet x 4Y, 
feet—18 square feet. 


ToTrat AREA INCREASE CoNnsIDERED NECESSARY 90 square feet 
Over-ALL AREA OF ACCOMPANYING PLAN 800 square feet 
Per Cent INcREAsSE ConsipERED NECESSARY ll 


SUGGESTED ANSWER 


This 4 at least 10 per 
dos cmvell jon ethagiats Geetlp A 


cent 
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signers over mandatory minimum room 
sizes. The most important laboratory 
effort thus far in the field of residential 
size and livability standards, Planning 
the Home for Occupancy,' bases its 
research method on an initial analysis 
and measurement of the space require- 
ments of essential furniture, fixtures, 
and household possessions. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is re- 
ported to determine the spatial ade- 
quacy of a prospective mortgagor’s 
dwelling design by analyzing the degree 
to which a standard list of furniture 
can be accommodated in the dwelling’s 
various rooms. There are many such 
instances that illustrate the importance 
attached by experts to furniture and 
possessions as practical means of evalu 
ating the spatial adequacy of dwellings. 

The present criteria begin, therefore, 
by listing the furniture, fixtures, and 
bulky household possessions that fami- 
lies consider essential to normal living. 
This information is derived from a 
correlation of the requirements of the 
two official standards mentioned above 
with the findings of the field surveys 
that have been conducted thus far in 
this subject. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: The Livability Problems of 
1000 Families ;* Family Behavior, Atti- 
tudes end Possessions;* The Livability 
of Low-Rent Public Housing; The 
Space Requirements of War Housing;® 
Public Housing—Los Angeles Area— 
Analysis and Report® 

Finally, the criteria contain require- 
ments covering certain essential family 
functions that are not directly associ- 
ated with any particular large house- 
hold object. Chief among these are in- 
door laundry drying, children’s play, 
home repairs, and adult hobbies or me- 
chanical interests. The importance of 
these activities also is supported by 
these same field surveys. 

These criteria (presented on page 
438) constitute, in effect, a functional 
description of the performance to be 
expected from the minimum adequate 
dwelling. This description is more 
complete than the standards in use to- 





1American Public Health Association Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing. 1950. 
56 pp. $2.50. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

21945. 67 pp. Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Longfellow Building, Washington 25, 
~ < 

3Milton Blum and Beatrice Condee. 1944. 
209 pp. $3. The John B. Pierce Foundation, 
40 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

#1950. Chicago Housing Authority, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

51944. War Production Board. 

61950. 116 pp. Housing Research Council 
of Southern California, 633’ South LaBrea, 
Los Angeles 36, California. 
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day and its individual provisions, on 
the whole, are well corroborated. 

The graphic analysis on pages 438 
and 439 suggests that public low-rent 
housing is at least 10 per cent too 
small tor adequate family life. To 
some readers, this alleged deficiency 
may constitute no challenge to exist- 
ing design standards. In many intel- 
ligent people’s minds, the social good 
that the program is accomplishing out- 
weighs any probable shortcomings in 
the physical shape of the residential 
environment that is produced. 

The validity of this position would 
seem to depend on the seriousness of 
these deficiencies, when viewed against 
the objectives of the Housing Act of 
1949, namely, “the realization as soon 
as feasible of a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every 
American family” through encourag- 
ing and assisting “housing of sound 
standards of . . . livability and size for 
adequate family life.” The primary 
purpose of this article, therefore, has 
been to investigate the character of 
this deficiency and to measure its im- 
portance. Since the significance of the 
final conclusions depends, in large part, 
on the correctness of the criteria pf 
measurement, something should be said 
at this point regarding the specific 
relevance of these criteria to the design 
of public housing. 


What Is “Adequate?” 


Two schools of thought have arisen 
in regard to what Congress meant by 
“adequate family life.” The first be- 
lieves that the term has a different 
meaning when it is applied to differ- 
ent social and economic groups. Al- 
though a certain type of life might be 
adequate for one group, it might be 
inadequate for another. Families live 
differently and have different interests, 
possessions, habits, and needs. There- 
fore, the requirements of the former 
slum dweller could properly be lower 
than those of the poorest, nonsubsid- 
ized home owner or renter. 

The fallacy of this argument lies in 
its tendency to consider the new exist- 
ence of the rehoused slum dweller as 
little more than the sum total of his 
previous activities transported into “de- 
cent, safe and sanitary” surroundings. 
The limitations of his past way of 
life, in this view, apparently are ex- 
pected to, prevail indefinitely in the 
future, or at least until the family has 
left the project. This impoverished 
household owns less furniture than 
other families. Therefore, rooms in 
the new dwelling can be smaller. It 
has developed no domestic recreational 





habits, in the ordinary sense, because 
its members have been too busy with 
the mere business of survival under 
overcrowded, unsanitary, and unhealth- 
ful conditions. Therefore no utility 
room, basement, or other extra space 
is necessary to accommodate carpentry, 
mechanical interests, home repairs, or 
children’s play. 

Slum families thus tend to be rele- 
gated to a special category with fewer 
possessions, fewer needs, and a_nar- 
rower range of vital activities than 
others. Public housing, under this in- 
terpretation, is not expected to provide 
space and facilities for normal family 
living but merely for a type of life that 
is adequate and appropriate to the re- 
quirements of this particular social 
group. Thus “adequate family life” 
becomes not one thing, but many. Dur- 
ing this process, the concept tends to 
be emptied of its meaning and the 
observance of sound standards for ade- 
quate family life to become an almost 
undemonstrable administrative require- 
ment for the public official and the 
housing designer. 

The second school of thought, which 
is the one represented here, agrees that 
families live differently, have different 
possessions, and do somewhat different 
things with their spare time. Accord- 
ing to this point of view, however, 
there is a minimum level of space and 
American 
families if their life is to be adequate. 
Some families can afford more but 
none can get along permanently with 
less. There is a level below which a 
house will contain inadequate space to 


facilities required by all 


satisfy the normal living needs of any 
income group. 

This is the level with which we are 
primarily concerned in public housing. 
To build larger dwellings would be ex- 
travagant. To build smaller ones would 
be to deny the occupants the opportu- 
nity to lead normal family lives. This is 
the level embodied in the accompany- 
ing criteria. 

What to Do? 

In conclusion, something more must 
be said about the problem of construc- 
tion costs. The public program is be- 
set by high building prices and strict 
statutory limitations. It is having great 
difficulty in building anything at all 
which will do the job under prevail- 
ing conditions. Many legitimate ques- 
tions, therefore, might be raised, such 
as the following: 


Question: How can anyone justify 
the adoption of higher livability stand- 
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ards for public housing under the pres- 
ent cost situation? 

Answer: Further clarification and 
definition of appropriate standards is 
proposed by the writer, but not neces- 
sarily their immediate adoption. Qual- 
ity and cost considerations constitute 
the two halves of the problem of pro- 
ducing adequate housing. The first half 
represents the objectives of the pro- 
gram; the second represents the means 
at hand for their attainment. The 
present JourNAL articles attempt to re- 
direct attention to the objectives, in 
the belief that this half of the problem 
recently has been neglected. This action 
is quite different from contending that 
we should immediately build larger 
public dwellings regardless of other 
considerations, notably financial ones. 


Question: Then what specific steps 
are proposed for the present? 


Answer: Step 1. We should investi- 
gate minimum family living needs 
more thoroughly at once, so that more 
key people know the facts at issue and 
so that we may obtain a better informed 
consensus of housing administrators, 
managers, and designers—and legisla 
tors, as well — regarding the proper 
livability characteristics of the mini- 
mum adequate American dwelling. 
Effective action cannot be expected 
from an: industry that is not in posses- 
sion of the necessary factual data. 


Step 2. The writer believes that such 
an investigation would show (as does 
the preliminary analysis presented 
here) that at least 10 per cent more 
livability eventually should be incor- 
porated in the typical lowest cost dwell 
ing. Some of this may be secured 
through more ingenious planning and 
through the use of new mechanical de- 
vices in the dwellings. The largest 
part, however, must come in the form 
of increased floor space. Therefore, the 
second step must be to conduct archi- 
tectural and engineering design studies, 
with creative collaboration from man- 
agement and maintenance specialists, 
to determine the approximate space in- 
crease which is necessary. 

Step 3. The third step proposed is to 
reappraise prevailing technical stand- 
ards and procedures in public housing 
in order to devise methods of absorb- 
ing as much as possible of the cost 
burden created by the proposed increase 
in space. 

Considerable evidence exists to show 
that the cost of such an additional 
space increase is relatively low. For 
instance, an illustrated study by the di- 
vision of housing research, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Greater 
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Livability at Small Additional Cost,” 
indicates that an average over-all area 
increase of 92 square feet raises develop- 
ment costs by an average of 3.6 per cent. 
Applying these conclusions to the pres- 
ent problem and assuming a develop- 
ment cost of $10,000 for the unit shown 
on page 438, the space increase con- 
sidered necessary would be expected 
to cost only $360. 


Step 4. The fourth step would be to 
plan and build public dwellings with 
the increased degree of livability re 
quired (adopting revised standards and 
procedures for this purpose) when, as, 
and if this coursé of action is shown to 
be financially feasible. 


Question: The public program has 
been concerned with the development 
of cost saving standards and procedures 
throughout its entire existence, partic- 
ularly during the last two years. What 
grounds exist for the belief that signi- 
ficant new methods can be evolved to 
offset the proposed increase in space? 


Answer: In well established opera 
tions like public housing, efforts for 
economy in construction cost frequent 
ly concentrate on small-scale, relatively 
unrelated, cost cutting operations di- 
rected at the vast number of architec 
tural and engineering details of project 
design at the expense of savings that 
might be possible through basic read 
justments in over-all objectives and pro 
cedures. What is needed, instead, is a 
more careful examination of the pro 
gram in the round, comprising both 
the physical shape of the communities 
and the methods that have grown up 
over the years for their development. 

Many opportunities for cost reduc 
tion are inherent in this broader ap 
proach. A better correlation of desired 
ends with available means could re- 
sult in many design elements or de- 
velopment processes being modified 
more drastically than at present. Some, 
which have traditionally been thought 
essential and have been found expen- 
sive might be entirely eliminated. 
Earlier articles have described a num 
ber of savings that could result from 
such a re-examination of the program. 
In addition, substantial economies 
seem possible in site improvements by 
departing from conventional concep- 
tions of density and coverage and by 
substituting criteria related directly to 
family needs for indoor and outdoor 
living space of a certain size and type. 
In this way land and utilities could be 
used more efficiently with no loss in 
fundamental livability values in the 


7Technical Bulletin No. 16. November 
1950. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Housing and planning get together— 
at least in the above picture of the 1952 
presidents of the professional associations 
of housing and planning officials, taken 
during the annual conference of the 
American Society of Planning Officials in 
Pittsburgh in October. Left is Ernest J. 
Bohn, just elected president of ASPO, 
and Clarence C. Klein, NAHO’s new presi- 
dent. 





What is here, 
primarily, is a better integration of site 
planning techniques with those related 


dwellings. required 


to the design of the dwellings, them 
selves: a change long overdue. 
Cheaper structures are possible by 
fostering unconventional 
materials and building methods and by 
developing and disseminating dwelling 
and site designs as guides that utilize 
these discoveries without loss of basic 


research in 


domestic character and visual appeal. 

Great benefits seem possible from a 
more intensive and varied use of the 
procedure, said to be employed with 
great success in New York and some 
other cities, whereby all interested con 
tractors are called together before de 
sign work is started for a mutual ex 
change of cost cutting suggestions with 
the authority staff and their architects. 

Some of the above techniques are in 
use today; many are not. Together 
with others, they have an important 
characteristic in common: none of them 
is short-range or piecemeal. Each re- 
quires an imaginative and generalized 
view of the objectives and potentialities 
of public housing as a whole. The pres- 
ent combination of standards and pro- 
cedures is not the only one that is 
capable of doing the job. The shape 
of public housing can be significantly 
wide of the mark and still be funda- 
mentally sound. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 
FOES PLAN 1952 
FIGHT STRATEGY 


As 1951 draws to a close, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the United States Savings and 
Loan League, the National Association 
of Home Builders, and the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, public housing’s 
bitterest foes, were mapping strategy 
for the 1952 public housing fight. 

At its November convention, 
NAREB adopted as its policy a pro- 
gram to “seek concurrent state and fed- 
eral legislation which would require 
referenda for the purpose of initiating, 
terminating, or continuing public hous- 
ing in any community.” The policy 
statement also urged, in the name of 
defense, “an immediate moratorium of 
at least two years and ultimate repeal 
by the Congress of the authority to 
contract for or to construct any addi- 
tional federal public housing.” The 
NAREB drive to enact state legislation 
that would demand a public vote on 
every public housing project was 
pushed in many state legislatures in 
1951 but in only one state—Nebraska— 
was it entirely successful. 

“Inflationary Program” 

Both NAREB and the USSLL 
labeled “tax free” housing bonds as 
inflationary. The NAREB said they 
were “both highly inflationary and an 
additional unnecessary burden to the 
taxpayer.” 

The USSLL at its annual convention 
in Miami Beach in late November 
heard a report of the league’s commit- 
tee on government housing blast the 
“inflationary impact of the stepped-up 
government housing program” as one 
that will “more than offset” the anti- 
inflationary effects of government im- 
posed mortgage credit curbs. 

The report claimed that “govern- 
ment housing proponents have seized 
upon the national emergency to further 
their own program,” citing the “ex- 
panded” program and the recent sales 
of local housing authority bonds. 

The committee that made the report 
said that new private housing construc- 
tion at the present rate, about 1 mil- 
lion units a year, “will quickly provide 
for the 1,240,000 families which are 
now doubled up as a result of the 
housing shortage, restore normal va- 
cancy ratios and still provide for the 
elimination of slum housing.” 

Meanwhile, NAHB, at a meeting of 
its executive committee called for De- 
cember 10, is scheduled to discuss 
recommendations made by NAHB 
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HHFA ANNOUNCES NEW RELOCATION 
POLICIES FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


When Chicago got a go-ahead signal 
last month from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for four new 
public housing developments and for 
its first redevelopment project, it was 
given the word on a new set of reloca- 
tion policies that HHFA will follow 
from, now on in approving any projects 
that involve sizeable relocation pro- 
grams, particularly those affecting mi- 
nority groups. Major effect of the new 
policies will be to focus all types of 
federal aid on a coordinated effort to 
meet relocation needs. 

Announcement of the Chicago proj- 
ect approvals gave HHFA Administra- 
tor Raymond M. Foley an unexampled 
case in point with which to illustrate 
how the new policy will work. Three 
of the four public housing sites involved 
are in heavily populated slum areas and 
the redevelopment project, of course, is 
in a highly overcrowded area. Ap- 
proval of the public housing projects 
was delayed for more than a year, in 
part because of the problem of relocat- 
ing site occupants. About 8000 fami- 
lies of two or more persons, largely 
Negro families, are involved in the 
areas to be cleared. Many of them have 
incomes too high for public housing, 
Mr. Foley said, which makes it neces- 
sary to work out special steps for relo- 
cation of the displaced families that will 
not aggravate already crowded living 
conditions or tend to create new blight- 
ed areas. It is necessary, he said, to in- 
crease the living space for the Negro 
population of Chicago so that other 
slum areas may be cleared and replaced 
with good housing in well planned 
neighborhoods. 

Mr. Foley indicated that the new 
formula would be used in other cities 
when he said: “the policy will be fol- 
lowed by the agency in dealing with 
applications for federal aid wherever 








members that public housing be re- 
stricted to “charity” cases and that a 
plan of granting government construc- 
tion subsidies to low-paid workers to 
buy homes be instituted. 

At the Mortgage Bankers Association 
annual convention in September, new- 
ly elected president of the Association, 
Aubrey Macon Costa of Dallas, said he 
hoped as the mortgage bankers’ presi- 
dent to continue in 1952 the fight 
against public housing and direct lend- 
ing by encouraging more members to 
carry on education “at the grass roots” 
and among senators and representatives. 


the existing housing situation creates a 
serious relocation problem.” 

In outlining the steps to be taken to 
help Chicago (and other cities) solve 
its relocation problems, Mr. Foley em- 
phasized that federal housing agencies 
will coordinate their efforts to mini- 
mize the impact of displacement and 
will make special efforts to assist by 
taking such steps as the following: 

1—The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration district office, in addition to its 
work in assisting builders to meet gen- 
eral housing needs, will actively under- 
take to encourage and assist private 
builders in a practical program of de- 
veloping both sale and rental housing 
available to middle-income Negro fami- 
lies in vacant land areas to the maxi- 
mum extent possible and consistent 
with clear evidence of a large unsatis- 
fied market for such housing. 


PHA Role 


2—The Public Housing Administra- 
tion said that in connection with the 
four low-rent projects approved for 
Chicago, arrangements would be made 
so that demolition on the sites will 
proceed by stages in a manner designed 
to reduce to a minimum any hardship 
affecting displaced families, with each 
stage of demolition being considered 
separately and with provision for de- 
ferment of demolition if the relocation 
activity would produce excessive hard- 
ship on the families involved. 

3—On the redevelopment project, the 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment of HHFA said that the 
proposed capital grant contract would 
reflect the fact that the Land Clearance 
Commission will carry out its reloca- 
tion activities in accordance with plans 
developed by the commission and ap- 
proved by DSCUR. An agreement the 
Land Clearance Commission has with 
the city to concentrate housing inspec- 
tion services in so-called “transition” 
areas where many displaced families 
may be relocated, will be extremely 
helpful, Nathaniel S. Keith, DSCUR 
director, said. Housing inspection can 
prevent illegal conversions of dwelling 
anits that would tend to create sub- 
standard housing conditions in exist- 
ing buildings available for occupancy 
by displaced families. Mr. Keith also 
said that additional redevelopment proj- 
ects that involve large numbers of dis- 
placed families would not be approved 
unless there was evidence of increased 
living space for displaced families. 
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CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 436) 


night on November 8) Mayor D’Ale- 
sandro was able to get a 15 day exten- 
sion of the commitments. Later, he 
received assurances from Raymond M. 
Foley, HHFA administrator, that FHA 
would extend the commitments long 
enough to permit thorough study and 
discussion of the projects. 

Mayor D’Alesandro, in a letter to 
Maryland congressmen in which he 
appealed to them to help in getting an 
extension of the commitments, said: 

“The basic difficulty seems to be 
the unwillingness of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to recog- 
nize any distinction between an out- 
standing commitment in the hands of 
a builder cooperating with a program 
of slum clearance under public spon- 
sorship and one engaged in conven- 
tional suburban building on vacant 
land. Obviously, the timing is differ- 
ent. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has made the point that both the 
builders and the city have been on 
notice that the commitments were 
cancellable at any time on 30 days 
notice. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was on 
notice that these were no ordinary 
vacant land developments but rather 
slum clearance undertakings, inevitably 
involving many, many months to ac- 
quire not one, but about 1100 prop- 
erties, relocate about 5000 site occu- 
pants, and demolish over 1200 struc- 
tures. . .” 

He pointed out in his letter to the 
President that Baltimore has already 
spent about two-thirds of a million 
dollars on the projects, that the build- 
ers would forfeit their filing fees of 
$19,000, and that undoubtedly the 
housing could not be built at low 
rentals without the government com- 
mitments. He also pointed out that 
FHA was recommiting cancelled 608 
commitments to other builders and that 
cancellation of the Baltimore commit- 
ments would probably mean that other 
builders would receive them. 

Baltimore, Mayor D’Alesandro said, 
has moved ahead as quickly as possible 
under Title I on the two projects and 
has received encouragement from the 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment of HHFA. On the other 
hand, he said, FHA is about to with- 
draw its commitments for the project. 
He told the President that Baltimore 
was under the impression that FHA, 
DSCUR, and other housing agencies 
were grouped in the over-all HHFA 


to effect coordination. 
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"DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


October First ten October First ten 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number 12,100 171,800 14,800 200.400 
Per cent to total 14 18 14 16 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
October First ten October First ten 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 84,900 875,100 100,800 1,190,900 
Public 1,100 67,400 1,700 24,200 
Total 86,000 942,500 102,500 1,215,100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
October First ten October First ten 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 42,400 514.700 59,400 712,400 
Rural nonfarm 43,600 427.800 43,100 502,700 
Total 86,000 942,500 102,500 1,215,100 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1951 1950 
October 86,000 102,500 
First ten months 942,500 1,215,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


195] 1950 
$ 899,000,000 $1,175,000,000 


8,595,000,000 9,846,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


October 
First ten months 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED | 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
September $ 1,308,421 $ 1,497,824 
First nine months 12,247,357 . 11,856,818 
During September, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled 
$135.496,000. Also during September, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration amounted to $271,148,000. The FHA and the VA accounted for 


31 per cent of total recogdings during September. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1951 1950 
September 230,891 275,188 
First nine months 2,157,639 2,262,509 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, V1, and VIII) 


October First ten October First ten 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 39 435 78 1.415 
Dwelling units 9,899 64,796 7,579 131,583 
Dollar amount $77,054,410 $509,705,478 $54,741,503 $993,911,854 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1951 1950 
August $2.221 $2.021 
First eight months average $2.176 $1.996 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1951 1950 
September 223.0 219.7 
First nine months average 226.0 201.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NAHO is yours! 

The National Association of Housing 
Officials is entirely the property of its 
members: it’s yours to the exact extent 
that you make it yours. 

Remember, of course, that in any 
organization as geographically wide- 
flung as ours, practical considerations 
will dictate the delegation of certain 
powers to a relatively small group of 
its members—to the Board of Governors 
and the president—but these officers 
are your creation and draw their powers 
from your constitution and your bylaws. 
Expressing opinions or conveying ideas, 
criticisms, and suggestions to a board 
that exercises delegated powers is an 
inherent right in the scheme of repre- 
sentative democracy and it is your right 
to so convey your ideas to your Board 
of Governors. Speaking in their name, 
we welcome your suggestions, your 
ideas, and your constructive criticisms. 

NAHO’s Committees 

Again, practical considerations will 
determine that much of the activity of 
the Association will be done through its 
committee structure. These committees 
are yours. Any committee that does 
not reflect studies or analyses of prob- 
lems common to a goodly number of 
our members is simply an idle, academic 
sounding board. Therefore, if you have 
certain ideas or questions regarding, for 
example, management practices, refer 
them to the Management Committee, 
either through its chairman or any of 
its individual members. 

All our committees exist to reflect 
your questions and suggest solutions to 
your problems. NAHO has supplied the 
mill; you must supply the grist! Cer- 
tainly, there would be no point in the 
maintenance of the national Federal- 
Local Relations Committee unless it 
were to become a channel for those gen- 
eral problems in federalfocal relations 
that are yours . . . but the national com- 
mittee can consider them only if 
vigorous regional federal-local relations 
committees reflect the concerns of the 
“grass-roots” back to the national com- 
mittee. 

The Association exists to reflect your 
ideas, to aid in the solution of problems 
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common to your housing authorities, 
and to crystallize the professional objec- 
tives that come from you and your fel- 
low members. Your regional president 
is an appropriate channel to the Asso- 
ciation’s resources and, in case of doubt, 
the NAHO executive director or any 
of his staff will be glad to refer ques- 
tions that you raise to the board or to 
the proper committee, as the case may 
be. 
Your Responsibilities 

But the privileges of democracy re- 
quire the counter-balance of responsi- 
bilities. Your right to express opinions 
and exercise a proportionate control 
over the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials imposes responsibilities. 

1—First in the scheme of responsibil- 
ity is an enthusiastic interest in 
NAHO’s functions, activities, expan- 
sion, and welfare. Contemporary history 
records the dangers of indifferentism 
in our political democracy. Most of 
us have experienced the deadening 
apathy of many of our fellow citizens 
in the issues of the day or the herculean 
struggle necessary “to get out the vote” 
in many communities. Indifferentism 
(membership limited to the payment 
of dues alone) may threaten NAHO to 
a like degree. Membership in NAHO 
implies more than a four-day interest 
at annual conference or regional meet- 
ing time: it requires year round active 
concern and participation. Shall NAHO 
provide more inspiration, wider oppor- 
tunities for the development of leader- 
ship, a broader horizon of professional 
housing interests? It will—if you con- 
tribute these selfsame qualities to it. 

2—Second in the scheme of responsi- 
bility is a sense of tolerance and “sweet 
reasonableness.” It is difficult, I know, 
and even downright disconcerting to 
have one’s favorite ideas apparently dis- 
carded and set aside after one has en- 
thusiastically contributed them for the 
good of the order. But remember all 
suggestions and critical reactions are 
not of equal value. Some will be im- 
practical. Some will not lend themselves 
to our type of organization or our or- 
ganizational purpose. Some will per- 
haps suffer from the sheer pressure of 





time. Above all, some will not find ma- 
jority approval—and that is paramount 
in a democratic organization. If your 
recommended course of action of 
sphere of interest is not immediately 
adopted and activated, rephrase it or 
re-present it or resell it to an ever in- 
creasing circle of your associates. Its 
apparently dormant state may be due 
to many factors—but among them will 
not be any careless indifference to your 
recommendation on the part of NAHO, 
its splendid Board of Governors, or its 
staff. I pledge you that! 

3—Third in the scheme of responsi- 
bility is a zealous effort to secure new 
members for your Association, for mem- 
bership is its lifeblood. If NAHO is to 
reflect the better professional objectives 
of public housing—if it is to give public 
testimony to the high level upon which 
local housing authorities generally meet 
their common challenges—if it is to re- 
flect the improved administration of 
public housing that comes through op- 
portunities for thoughtful exchange and 
evaluation of mutual experiences via 
committees and conferences; if it is to 
do all these things, it must be adequate- 
ly financed and staffed and its primary 
source of income remains its agency 
and personal memberships. 


Good People Essential 


I once heard a beloved and learned 
clergyman remark: “You can’t make a 
good world out of bad people! A dozen 
dozen conferences at Teheran, Yalta, 
and Casablanca, a score of intricate in- 
ternational schemes for harmony among 
nations, a profusion of United Nations’ 
organizations cannot make a peaceful 
world out of warlike men, a prosperous 
world out of lazy men, or a cooperative 
world out of selfish men. Individual 
men and women are the basic stuff out 
of which human society and its insti- 
tutions are built and no organization 
can rise above the moral or productive 
level of its individual members.” 

To that philosophy I subscribe. There 
is no room in NAHO for a messianic 
complex. We have no leaders endowed 
with miraculous ability who can do our 
job for all of us. Your president, your 
Board of Governors, your regional presi- 
dents, your committees, and your staff 
pledge you their earnest efforts, but 
NAHO’s success in the coming year is 
your responsibility, your challenge, your 
job. NAHO is yours! Let’s make it a 
grand NAHO! Let’s make it reflect 
your zeal, your cooperation, your inter- 
est, and your loyalty. Let’s work to- 
gether for the good of housing and the 
continued success of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials! 


Clarence C. Klein, December 1951 
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The largest number of accidents in 
and around the home occur during the 
first quarter of the year, according to a 
recent survey made in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts and reported in the September 
1951 issue of the American Journal of 
Public Health. Now that that season 
is approaching, the JourNaAL has round- 
ed up a number of tips from various 
sources on fire prevention and safety— 
tips that local authorities should find 
helpful in combatting fires and ac- 
cidents. 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES OBSERVE 
NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

Through their project newspapers 
and tenant organizations, a number of 
local housing authorities lent their sup- 
port to national fire prevention week— 
October 7 to 13. Dayton’s Harshman 
Homes tenant paper; the monthly news- 
letter for Brownsville Houses in New 
York; and Memphis’ Better Housing 
News all carried a list of reminders 
about fire hazards in the form of 
“dos” and “don'ts.” Lists included such 
check points as the following: 

1—Don’t store inflammable materials 
in closed places; keep them out of the 
apartment. 

2—Don’t smoke in bed; keep plenty 
of ash trays handy. 

3—Do check up on electrical fixtures 
periodically. 

4—Don’t leave matches within reach 
of small children. 

5—Don’t use inflammable cleaning 
materials. 

The Harshman Homes paper pointed 


up the program with a slogan: the 


best fire insurance is fire prevention. 

The Memphis paper also emphasized 
its fire prevention campaign with an 
advertisement that pointed out that al- 
though 1,300,000 homes were built dur 
ing 1950, 340,000 were burned during 
the year. 

Two Memphis projects also went all- 
out to hold special fire prevention pro 
grams. At LeMoyne Gardens the city 
fire chief was guest speaker at a pro- 
gram that included a quiz on fire pro- 
tection with toy prizes for children 
who answered the questions correctly. 
During the entire month of October, 
the notation “Fire Prevention Week, 
October 7-13,” was stamped on all rent 
receipts as a reminder to Le Moyne 
Gardens tenants. At Dixie Homes the 
week was observed with a parade of 
150 youngsters, talks by representatives 
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of the fire department, and a film on 
fire prevention. 


CHICAGO USES POSTERS TO 
PROMOTE SAFETY PROGRAM 


sake 


NO HEATERS 
ALLOWED! 








You get adequate hest in « CHA home 
whether you 40 your cen [urnace-tendiry 
or whether you have central heet, If 
anything's wrong sith the heet, please 
notify the project cffi.e prowptiy - 
Cur men SILL make necessary repeire 
But please -- please do BOT use elect 
heaters -- they're dangerow 


hesards -- threats ¢ 





current -- and dig consumers 
electricity, running @ your t 


no time. Por the tection of the 





@hole project, positively no hestere! 


Pictured above is one of a series of 
posters distributed to Chicago Housing 
Authority projects—this one stressing 
the fire hazard that electric heaters con 
stitute. Posters usually carry brief mes 
sages, emphasized by clever cartoons 
and use of color. They are displayed 
liberally around projects, and distribut- 
ed to individual tenants. 


PARENTS ADVISED TO THINK 
OF SAFETY IN CHOOSING TOYS 

Hazards to be avoided in choosing 
toys for children of various ages are 
featured in a recent issue of the 
Alameda, California Housing News, in 
order that project families may have 
a safe Christmas. Among the things 
to steer clear of for children of all 
ages are toys with sharp edges and 
tools with points and sharp cutting 
edges. For the “hand-to-mouth” age 
(up to two years), small toys that can 
be put in the mouth and poisonous 
paint should be avoided. Other possible 
dangers lie in toys that are too heavy 
for a child, electrical toys, and shoot- 
ing or target toys. 

Alameda residents are also warned 
about defective lighting and wiring on 
Christmas trees and are advised that 





trees should be kept in water filled 
containers. 


NEW YORK LHA CIRCULATES 
SAFETY BOOKLET TO TENANTS 

As a supplement to its monthly man 
agement newsletter for July and 
August, the New York City Housing 
Authority circulated a booklet titled 
How Safe 1s Your Home, published by 
the city’s department of health. The 
palm-ofthe-hand size folder asks a 
series of provocative questions on dan 
gerous conditions that might exist in 
each room of the house—and urges the 
housewife to check up on whether such 
conditions exist in Aer home. Along 
with this booklet went another small 
folder of seasonal safety hints, telling 
how to enjoy summer activities without 
unpleasant consequences. 

The New York authority also makes 
a practice of including occasional safety 
notes in its newsletters. In October, 
for instance, residents at Fort Greene 
Houses got some pointers prepared by 
local police on self protection. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITY SPURS 
COMPANY TO ISSUE FIRST AID KIT 
A belt type first aid kit has been put 
into production for use by civilian de 
fense personnel. First manufactured for 
use during the last war, the kit con 
sists of a canvas pouch with loops for 
holding first aid materials. Equipment 
includes gauze bandage, adhesive com 
tourniquet, 
merthiolate applicator vials, absorbent 
gauze compresses, gauze pads, MSA 
Foille burn treatment, triangle band 
ages, dermal pencil, indelible pencil, 
and injury report cards. 


presses, scissors, forceps, 


There is also 
a clip for holding a flashlight. 

The Journat will furnish manufac- 
turer's name on request. 


FILM SHOWS HOME DANGERS; 
HOW TO PROTECT AGAINST 


Fire and accident hazards of every 
day life are illustrated by “Danger 
Sleuths,” a 16 mm. film. Such familiar 
household items as waffle irons and 
electric blankets are featured. Then 
the audience is taken behind the scenes 
to see these articles tested for safety 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 
film is available for showing without 
charge other than return postage. Ad- 
dresses where the film is available can 
be had on request to the JourNAL. 
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PATERNALISM— 


how can managers decide what it is— or isn’t? 


Paternalism, as the dictionaries de- 
fine it, when applied to government is 
the attempt to control the social and 
personal affairs of a people after the 
manner of a father in dealing with his 
children. The same definition applies 
to smaller groups, such as the relation- 
ship between manager and residents in 
public housing communities. 

Certainly most people will agree that 
paternalism is an un-American con- 
cept; that most of us resent it as ar- 
rogance and humiliation, running to- 
gether on the same leash, a leash held 
in “Authority's” hand. Labor unions 
have fought paternalism in industry 
and those workers who are the ob- 
jects of employer paternalism—no mat- 
ter how “benevolent”—rebel against it. 

What distinguishes between “per- 
formance beyond the call of duty”— 
to borrow a phrase from the military 
—and paternalistic encroachment? Is it 
possible for us in housing manage- 
ment to establish an objective line of 
demarcation between the two realms— 
or must the dividing line ever exist 
only as a matter of individual judg 
ment on the part of each community 
manager? 

It is not only possible to define such 
a line of demarcation, but also impera- 
tive that it be established, particularly 
for the benefit of those managers who 
come to their positions without ever 
having previously held the reins of 
authority. 


Duties vs. Responsibilities 


Now, we recognize as the duties of 
management those things that it is 
bound by legal and/or moral obliga- 
tions to perform—while the responsi- 
bilities of management are the things 
for which it is legally and/or morally 
answerable. 

The legal responsibilities are easy to 
define, for they are generally incorpo- 
rated in the lease. The moral responsi- 
bilities are not so readily defined, since 
they are not inserted in any contractual 
agreement. However, part of these 
moral responsibilities arise from the 
very nature of the social organization 
created by people living together. Social 
problems must inevitably arise when 
people live together, whether as a 
small group of six families or, compara- 
tively, as a city of 500 or 1500 families. 

A part of the moral responsibilities 
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thus arising is met by the creation 
of rules and regulations designed to 
maintain “law and order,” much in the 
same fashion that legal ordinances do 
the job for an incorporated commu- 
nity. But there are other moral re- 
sponsibilities of management inherent 
in the nature of the social organism 
that is a housing community: the re- 
sponsibilities that the manager feels 
himself called upon to assume, the 
above-and-beyond-the-call-of-duty ones. 

While such an attitude in itself may 
be commendable — and, moreover, 
keeps the manager’s job from becoming 
routinized and formalized—it may, at 
the same time, be the source of danger 
for him, danger of becoming paterna- 
listic, of invading private rights. 

For example, a question that seems 
often to bedevil a new manager arises 
when some resident families wish to 
confide in him their personal (non- 
project) problems. The question is: 
should he lend an ear? Yes, certainly. 
For, since the families came to him, 
and not vice versa, there is no pater- 
nalism involved. He has not invaded 
their privacy and he is only acting 
within the ordinary concepts of human 
decency in giving whatever aid and 
comfort he can to another fellow 
creature. He will, of course, be careful 
not to develop favoritism as a result 
of confidences. Intangibles of this 
type constitute the challenge of the 
management job, lifting it above the 
merely routine. 


Self-questioning Recommended 

But every manager, if he reflects at 
all upon his work, sooner or later 
comes to recognize the existence of 
the practice of paternalism. If that 
practice is repugnant to him, he will 
question himself closely as to whether 
or not he is unconsciously engaging 
in it. If a manager's ego hasn't been 
over-inflated by a mutual admiration 
clique, reciprocally engaged in scratch- 


ing each other’s backs, his self-analysis 
will be sufficiently honest to give good 
results. Upon his own background of 
environment and heredity—education 
and experience—intelligence or lack of 
it—his zeal—his interest in people— 
his social philosophy (which may be 
more enthusiastic than scientific)— 
his sensibilities—his integrity, depends 
whether the manager will come to wise 
and carefully considered decisions. Or 
whether, a little drunk with the heady 
wine of a first taste of power, he teet- 
ers over the line that marks the dif- 
ference between the petty tyrant and 
the ever consciously alert manager. A 
little power, like a little knowledge, can 
be a dangerous thing. In only a step, 
it becomes the hated “insolence of of- 
fice,” that dread boomerang of every 
public every public 
servant. 


institution and 


Of course, the manager, as those in 
higher echelons, must, for practical 
reasons, be ever alert to public opinion 
—and especially alert against giving 
opportunities to the enemies of public 
housing for adverse criticism. Still, he 
must not lose his sense of proportion, 
must not condone injustice, nor fear 
honest discussion of any subject. Topics 
that become sacred cows are only 
dangerous as such. Intelligent criticism 
is a tonic; stupid criticism, a deadly 
brew. 

Examples 


How far does responsibility extend, 
how far back does it begin? 

For some authentic ex- 
amples of both paternalism and _ re- 
sponsibility “beyond the call of duty,” 
the following examples have been col- 
lected from a number of different hous- 
ing authorities. 

1—What about asking an applicant 


concrete, 


family approved for admission what 
arrangements it has made for its 
pets, which it is not permitted to 
bring along? Is it management's con- 
cern that the family left its two dogs 
behind in a deserted shack, in the dead 
of winter, without food or water, while 
they moved, bag and baggage, into a 
housing Aside from 
breaking the law, what of the moral 
effect this act of callous brutality may 


have upon the family’s children? Is 


community? 
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brutality an immoral act or are only 
deeds involving “moral turpitude” to 
be considered? What of the public re- 
lations here? Is management to be a 
silent partner to this sort of thing and 
will it be so regarded by those citizens 
who learned of the incident? 

2—What of the family of six (three 
adults and three adolescents) that sys- 
tematically raided the coal piles, then 
the gardens and chicken coops of a 
whole neighborhood but were not 
prosecuted only because everyone knew 
they were soon moving into a housing 
community at a safe distance away? Is 
it management's responsibility to be 
aware of such a situation—or to do 
anything about it? 

3—Should a manager refer a housing 
community youngster to the juvenile 
court, although he would not refer an 
other youngster on his own home street 
for the same offence? 

4—What should be said of the aston 
ishing decision of a manager who de 
cided to heed only the complaints and 
requests of families paying standard 
rent—and to ignore those of all other 
families? That he was creating a caste 
system, while penalizing families for 
their poverty, simply did not occur to 
this earnest, but neurotic, young man. 
Fortunately, he left housing for green 
er and more lucrative fields but his 
counterpart may 
where. 


“14 : . 
possib.y exist elise 


5—What of the manager who de- 
sires above all else to be popular and, 
to that end, neglects his routine and 
more pgosaic duties to take tea in the 
homes of favorite residents or romp 
with their kiddies for hours each day? 
Aside from the confused thinking (for, 
conversely, those families with whom 
the manager fails to take tea and with 
whose babies he fails to romp, take a 
dim view of the favoritism shown), 
what of the work piling up for some 
luckless successor who takes over when 
the popularity contest seeker moves on? 

6—What of the manager who avidly 
follows up every case of “sex irregular- 
ity” reported by gossiping neighbors 
when such “irregularity” is simply a 
part of an individual’s private life— 
and doesn’t in any way constitute a 
professional occupation? 

7—What of the manager who gives 
to every person he interviews a com- 
plete social discussion, a pep talk, an 
exposition of social philosophy, regard- 
less of how crowded his interview wait- 
ing list may be or how unwilling his 
listener? 

8—Then there is the manager who 
(Continued column one, page 448) 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As i Novembe 95 
Applications Units States 
ORR 2279 45 $41 


Mncludes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
{1s of Novembe ,, i= 
Approved by 
Requested President 


Localities } 2 


Units 326,518 311,13 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
Number Units 


sé 91] 757 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
fs i Novembe » 1957] 


Units Projects Localities 


172.88? 847 508 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


Site Approved Construction Started—Units 
1201 00.554 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of November 23. 1951) 


Capital Grant 
Reservations 


Preliminary Final 
Advances Advances 

Cities 233 131 24 

Amount 1,647,156 


SILSO.R7 1883 $3,975,828 


wr 


Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 


(As of October 31, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 


Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
10,775 $49,068,957 5251 389] 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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PATERNALISM— 

(Continued from page 447) 

is businesslike to the extent of being 
curt, rushing his interviews through 
with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort, ignoring the human equa- 
tion altogether and brushing aside any 
effort on the part of his visitor to ask 
a question or make a statement? He 
makes it plain that he agrees with the 
old platitude “children should be seen 
and not heard.” 

9—Still another example is the 
manager with the “no” complex. He 
prefers to say “no” to those requests 
that he could just as easily answer with 
“yee.” 

Examples 1, 2, 3, and 6, it seems to 
me, are cases where managers may as 
sume responsibility “above and beyond 
the call of duty”—and may do so with 
varying degrees of wisdom. Examples 
4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 typify the paternalistic 
approach, in its various phases and 
ramifications. 

These two sets of examples seem to 
me to provide some basis for establish- 
ing a line of demarcation as to the 
point at which responsibility ends and 
paternalism begins. The situations in 
the 1, 2, 3, 6 examples pose some rather 
basic moral issues that carry the seeds 
of good or evil for both the families 
concerned and for the entire housing 
community. The way the manager de- 
cides to act—or not to act—on these 
issues will have important results for 
both the residents concerned and for 
the community as a whole. 

The situations in the latter set of 
examples demonstrate only a certain ar- 
rogance or vanity or insecurity as re- 
gards the manager himself—his actions 
are not conditioned on any evaluation 
as to what will or will not contribute 
to the residents greater sense of per- 
sonal or community satisfaction. 

Is this, then, our criterion? 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A70—PLANNERS 


The New York state department of civil 


service has announced national examinations 
for the positions of planning aid, senior plan- 
ner, and associate planner. Requirements for 
taking examinations include college gradua- 
tion, except in the case of the planning aid, 
and appropriate work experience or graduate 
study. Salaries range from $3045 to $3645 for 
the planning aid, $4005 to $4965 for the 
senior planner, and from $4545 to $5505 for 
the associate planner. All three positions are 
located in White Plains, New York. 
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: Selected 


I 
L 
REBUILDING A CITY, by Robert E. Alex- 
ander and Drayton S. Bryant. 1951. 23 pp. 
$1. The Haynes Foundation, 2324 Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 

This report, in 23 pages, attempts to pose 
and discuss four basic problems of redevelop- 
ment. In 11% pages are discussed redevelop- 
ment activities in major cities in the United 
States. In the remaining portions of the 
study, redevelopment opportunities for Los 
Angeles are discussed. The study itself closes 
with a two-page bibliography. 

Basic problems discussed are: site selection 
standards, the “relocation problem,”’ methods 
of encouraging redevelopment and the use of 
the “write-down,” problems of attracting 
private capital to invest 1n reconstruction, 


Sites 


In discussing problems of site selection, be- 
cause the authors believe dollar costs of 
blighted areas can be more readily measured 
than the cost of blight in terms of human 
deterioration, they make much of the fact 
that true blighted areas are tax-draining areas 
that thrust the burden of payment on to 
other properties. Based upon this assumption, 
the authors state that comparison of previous 
net loss with potential net return is the best 
measure of gain to the community of rede- 
velopment. 

To the present reviewer, although this gen- 
eral type of discussion, to some extent, may be 
effective, it is not altogether satisfactory. 
Although the authors believe that costs of 
slums to cities dollarwise are more measur- 
able than otherwise, every study on objective 
costs has included subjective elements. More- 
over, it has been the subjective writings de- 
scribing, in human terms, life in_ blighted 
areas that have led to our current legislation. 
Further, we are gaining ever greater knowl- 
edge on how to spell out in an objective 
fashion the social costs of blighted areas, so 
that there appears to be less reason today for 
indicating that human costs are less tangible 
than dollar costs to the community than in 
the past. 





For full information and application blanks, 
write the Department of Civil Service, State 
Office Building, Albany, New York. 


A71—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

Local agency in a city of 96,000 needs plan- 
ning technician as staff member to assist in 
slum clearance program. Responsible for tech- 
nical studies, presentation of plans and pro- 
grams, and coordination of work under only 
general supervision. A minimum of six months’ 
work guaranteed. Salary: $5000 to $6000. 

For further information, write to the execu- 
tive director, City of Roanoke Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, Post Office Box 1807, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


. 

Further, in claiming that blighted areas 
are tax-draining areas, the authors understate 
the fact that tew, if any, particular areas 
within American cities “pay their own way.” 
It may not be one of the chief characteristics 
of blighted areas that they are tax-draining 
areas 1n any objective sense, unless such char 
acteristics are specifically used to delineate 
such areas. 

Other elements characteristic of slums are 
mentioned. But here again, the urge for objec 
tification has led to relatively oversimplified 
conclusions. 

It might be that the authors are delineating 
particular kinds of residential slums. Certain 
ly, there are slums not characterized by the 
elements suggested and these generalizations 
can only be used with precaution in site selec 
tion. It might be noted, however, that if 
the elements mentioned are present, they con 
tain the seeds of many severe problems with 
which a redevelopment agency must deal. 
These generalized elements are of interest for 
this reason and the analysis of the problems 
these facts raise 1s provocative. 

In general, the section on major factors in 
site selection is brief and is pointed toward 
the short-run problem, whereas the factors 
that might influence a long-range site selec 
tion program are given but relatively cursory 
treatment. The emphasis given in the re 
port to short-term operations at this stage of 
redevelopment programs is significant. In 
recognizing long-range problems, the authors 
state that much harm can be done to the 
long-run interests of the city if redevelop- 
ment plans for the city, as a whole, are not 
considered in individual site selection—but 
the point is dropped here. 


Financing 

Assuming proper sites can be selected, the 
report goes on to discuss methods of encour- 
aging a redevelopment program. Tax exemp- 
tion as an aid to slum clearance is rejected. 
Other methods discussed are “write-offs,” in- 
surance of housing principal, yield insurance, 
annual subsidy, lengthened amortization 
mortgage loans, lower interest rates and 
loans, and direct government investment. 

After rejecting other methods, the authors 
conclude that without write-off, there will be 
either no redevelopment or redevelopment 
will be limited; that a fair market value for 
assembled land by the redevelopment agency 
should be established through a reconciliation 
of legal and public interest demands; and 
that “the new use value should be related to 
the density and proposed use of similar land 
in the area.” 

Thus, the authors find that the principle 
established in the Housing Act of 1949, Title 
I, is the correct one. 

Assuming this solution to be the best, the 
two problems central to any significant re- 
development program are: 

1—The extent of public investment in land 
acquisition, clearance, and preparation for re- 
use. 
2—The willingness of private capital to 
invest. 
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The willingness of capital to invest, say the 
authors, will be dependent, among other 
things, on: 

1—The security of the investment 

2—The profitability of the investment 

3—The adequacy of the supply of capital 

After discussing each of these factors, the 
authors state that a community must adjust 
its redevelopment needs to the terms on which 
private capital can be drawn into the pic- 
ture . . . but the authors conclude that a 
well ordered redevelopment program will be 
put forward first in terms of community 
needs, “after which full consideration should 
be given the terms on which privately con- 
trolled investment wishes to participate.” 

The report concludes with a statement on 
redevelopment activities in 11 cities. Although 
much of what is included in this section 
is either inaccurate or outdated, this section, 
as well as the case’ study on Los Angeles 
following it, offers food for thought to those 
interested in redevelopment. 

In summary, the monograph is well worth 
reading for the provocative elements included. 
Although most of the discussions might be 
common knowledge to those reading this 
Journa, the authors and the Haynes Founda- 
tion are to be congratulated for undertaking 
a monograph of this scope. The field of 
urban redevelopment would profit greatly 
if similar reports on the subjects considered 
in this monograph were put out with greater 
frequency. The “newness” of problems in- 
volved in redevelopment programs makes it all 
the more important that the cross-pollination 
of ideas engendered by such monographs as 
this be encouraged. 

Herman G. Berkman, Chicago 


TOWARD NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, 
by Clarence S. Stein. 1951. 245 pp., illus. 
$5. Agency for the Western Hemisphere— 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Clarence Stein, architect and one of Ameri 
ca’s foremost authorities on city planning, has 
in this book recounted some of his experi 
ences in the creation of new communities 1n 
America. Specifically, the book covers, from 
a critical point of view, Sunnyside Gardens, 
Radburn, Chatham Village, Phipps Garden 
Apartments, Hillside Homes, Valley Stream 
project, the greenbelt towns, and Baldwin 
Hills Village. Lewis Mumford is the author 
of the excellent introduction to the book. 

To be reviewed. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES, by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., Woodrow W. Breland, Nicholas J. 
Demerath. 1951. 314 pp., illus. $1.92 when 
ordered from the John C. Winston Company, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 

A text book written for high school stu- 
dents “designed to help pupils, teachers, and 
other citizens learn the basic process of build- 
ing good American communities - The 
book considers all of the “illnesses” of our 
cities, towns, and rural communities and 
discusses ways and means of prevention and 
cure, including housing and planning. 

To be reviewed. 


THE 1950 HOUSING SITUATION IN 
CHARTS. 1951. 31 pp., charts. 25 cents. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The division of housing research of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
summarized some of the preliminary results 
of the 1950 housing census in chart form 
and presented them in this booklet. For in- 
stance, one chart in the booklet shows the 


(Continued column one, page 450) 
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46 
50 


A) 
w 


ws 
vi 


83 


86 
86 


88 


Locality 


Decatur, Alabama 
Jasper, Alabama 

Flagstaff, Arizona 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Arkedelphia, Arkansas 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Camden, Arkansas 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Texarkana, Arkansas 


Los Angeles County, 
California 


Napa, California 


Stanislaus County, 
California 


Sutter County, California 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Norwich, Connecticut 


Stamford Redevelopment 
Agency—Connecticut 


Key West, Florida 


Tampa, Florida 


Americus, Georgia 


Camilla, Georgia 


Christian County, Illinois 
Fayette County, Illinois 
Knox County, Illinois 
Lake County, Illinois 
Lee County, Illinois 


Massac County, Illinois 


Montgomery County, Illinois 


Randolph County Housing 


Authority —Illinois 


White County, Illinois 


Henderson, Kentucky 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


Bogalusa, Louisiana 





Change 
Address: P. O. Box 174 
Address: 901 W. 20th Street. Phone: 151 
Executive Director: Frederic Canavello 
Executive Director: Roy B. Yanez 
Executive Director: Hugh F. 


Ingleheart. Address: 15th 


and Logan Street 


Executive Director: |. Mell Brooks. Address: P. O. Box 
969 


Executive Director: |. W. Harrell. Address: P.O. Box 5509 
{ddress: Administration Building, Ragon Courts 


Executive Director: B. F. Vinson. Address: 412 Com 
mercial National Bank Building 

Executive Director: E. C. 
City Hall 
Address: 439 N 
Fairfax 1151 


Black. Address: c/o Arkansas 
Panola Walk, Los Angeles. Phone: 


Chairman: Peter A. Gasser 

Address: 1012 Sixteenth Street, Modesto, California 
Address: Alta Park Homes, 935 Plumas Street, Yuba 
City, California. Phone: Marysville 2111-W 

Chairman: Alfred G. Peterson 


Executive Director: Jacob Goldblatt. Address 
lin Street 


16 Frank 


STAMFORD URBAN REDEVELOPMENT COMMIS 
SION. Executive Director: Mark Harris. Mailing Ad 
dress: 159 Main Street 

Executive Director: Kermit H. Lewin 


iddress: 511 Morgan Street 
Chairman: John W. Moreland 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 228 


Executive Director: Miss Hazel Bullard. Address: P. O. 
Box 282 


Housing Program: “171" PRL 50 
Executive Director: Guy L. Smith 

Address: Vandalia, Illinois 

Address: 1357 Beecher Avenue, Galesburg, Illinois 
Phone: Ontario 8660 (Waukegan) 

Mailing Address: c/o Warner & Warner, Dixon, Illinois 
Mailing Address: P. O. Drawer 433 

Executive Director: Kenneth E. Moss 

(Correction ) RADOLPH COUNTY HOUSING 
AUTHORITY (1946). Chairman: Orrin K. Kooneman, 


Kooneman Agency, Steeleville, Illinois. Phone: Chester 
366 W 


Secretary-Treasurer: Robert G. Swisher, 104° West Main 
Street, Carmi, Illinois 

Chairman: Byrd L. Patrick. Principal Staff Member and 
Correspondent: Henry G. Walker, Attorney 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 396 
Executive Director: J. O. Waddell. Mailing Address: 
P. O. Box 437. Phone: 2426 


Chairman: W. E. Keith. Total Staff: 1. Housing Pro 
gram: “171” PRL 180 


Executive Director: Marshall A. Stewart. Mailing Ad 
dress: 102 Alabama Avenue 
Chairman: A. G. Loot 


(Continued on page 450) 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 449) 

few effective vacancies in 1950; another where 
overcrowding is most severe, etc. A limited 
supply of the charts printed in the book, 
enlarged for visual aid use in group presen- 
tations, is available on loan from the di- 
vision. Effective use of the charts, either 
as presented in the booklet or in the enlarged 
form, may be made by local authorities in 
a community education program. 


LAND PLANNING LAW IN A _ FREE 
SOCIETY—A Study of the British Town and 
Country Planning Act, by Charles M. Haar. 
1951. 213 pp., illus. $4. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A study of the British Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947 and of the thought, 
practice, and experience of the British under 
its radical revision of public and private hous 
ing responsibilities. The book is written for 
American readers interested in the problems 
of land use and misuse, slum areas, over- 
crowded housing, congestion of cities, and 
spoliation of natural resources of the United 
States. The author attempts not only to guide 
the reader through the act and regulations, 
directions, and orders pertaining to it, but 
also to dispel some of the contradictory and 
erroneous generalizations made by Americans 
about the operation and effect of the law. 

To be reviewed. 


INTEGRATION OF RACIAL MINORITIES 
IN PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS—A Guide 
for Local Housing Authorities on How To 
Do It, by Edward Rutledge. 10 pp., plapo., 
appendices. New York Field Office, Public 
Housing Administration, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, New York, or Racial Rela- 
tions Branch, Public Housing Administration, 
Longfellow Quilding, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Rutledge, racial relations officer for the 
New York field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, has prepared this “outline” 
for a program of racial integration in a pub 
lic housing project chiefly from the experi 
ences of the Newark housing authority, which 
in 1950 went from a semi-segregated program 
to an integrated one. An actual step-by-step 
program of action is given, with a list of 
principles that must be followed to make the 
program work. <A formal guide on the sub 
ject is being prepared for national distribution 
by the racial relations branch of PHA in 
Washington. 


HOUSING RESEARCH. No. 1. Fall 1951. 
51 pp., illus. 30 cents. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The housing research division of HHFA 
has instituted this quarterly publication to 
give the highlights of its housing research 
program. It replaces the HHFA_ Technical 
Bulletin, which was limited to coverage of 
technological research. The new _ periodical 
will present research in both housing tech- 
nology and the social sciences. 


SOCIAL POLICY & SOCIAL RESEARCH 
IN HOUSING. 1951. 187 pp. $3. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
A group of widely known “housers” and 
social scientists have contributed to a special 
issue of The Journal of Social Issues from 
which this book is reprinted. Catherine 
Bauer, John P. Dean, Leon Festinger, Dr. Jay 
Rumney, and F. Stuart Chapin are among the 
contributors. Chiefly the book is an analysis 
of social questions in relation to housing and 
city planning that need to undergo extensive 
research—the unanswered questions that con- 
front housing and planning practicioners. 


To be reviewed. 
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Page 


hele! 


YY 


99 


100 
100 
101 
101 
102 


105 


106 


110 
110 
114 


119 
119 


119 
120 


120 


122 


Locality 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Jarnstable, Massachusetts 


3elmont, Massachusetts 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Montague, Massachusetts 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 


North Andover, 
Massachusetts 


Peabody, Massachusetts 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Revere, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Chisholm, Minnesota 


Winona, Minnesota 


Kansas City, Missouri 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Jayonne, New Jersey 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Garfield, New Jersey 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Rahway, New Jersey 


Union City, New Jersey 


West New York, New Jersey 


Woodbridge, New Jersey 


Albany, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Lackawanna, New York 
Port Chester, New York 


Rome, New York 
Troy, New York 


Watertown, New York 


Change 
Chairman: C. O. Theriot 


Executive Director: W. Reynolds McWilliams. Mazling 
Address: P. O. Box 1194 


(1948) Chairman: E. Joslin Whitney. Total Staff: 2. 
Housing Program: LVet 40 


{ddress: Town Hall, Concord Avenuc 


Executive Director: John M. Dooling 
Chairman: David L. Murphy 
Chairman: Cornelius T. Kiley 
Executive Director: Alfred J. Plante 
Address: 18 Market Street 
Chairman: George W. Normandin 
(1949) Executive Director Francis | Martin, 10 
Avenue A, Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
B 


erthiaume. Total St 
ing Program: SP(1) 30 


Chairman: Armand 





gard 


Chairman: Lucien J. Beaure 


Chairman: Francis B. Kittredge, Town Office Building 


Address: 9 Main Street 

Address: 174 Mohegan Street 
Address: 70 Cooledge Street 
Executive Director: P. W. Harrigan 
iddress: Town Hall 


{ddress: 313 Hubbard Building, 18 South Perry Street. 
Phone: FEderal 5-3220 


Chairman: Everett C. Spurlock 





(1949) Executive Director: Daniel M. Prazich. Mailing 
ddress: P. O. Box 32 
Chairman: Charles W. Pope. Total Staff: 


Program: “171” PRL 38 





Chairman: Frank Cunningham 


>4 


Phone: Baltimore 1400, Ext. 248, 243, 249 
Chairman: Forrest D. Byars 

Address: 714 Francis Street 

Phone: Central 9551; Garfield 4108 


Executive Director: Thomas D. Zito 
Chairman: William Johnson 


Executive Director: Harry Pelio, Corner Midland Avenue 
and Sumerset Street. Phone: Prescott 8-3979 


Address: City Hall 
Chairman: Harry K. Hect 


Phone: Sherwood 2-7868 

Phone: 7-3546 

Executive Director: Edward P. Vignone 

Address: 449 Sixtieth Street 

Executive Director and Secretary: Eugene R. Finn. Phone: 
Woodridge 8-2750 

Chairman: Fred Olsen 

Address: Room 303, City Hall 

Address: 427 City Hall 


Executive Director: William T. Chlosta, 216 Steelawanna 
Avenue 
Chairman: Mary B. Hanley 


Executive Director: Dennis A. McKay, Graceland Ter- 
race, Grace Church Street 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 252 


Executive Director: N. Bosworth McChesney. Phone: 
Ashley 2-1000 


Address: 36 Flower Building 


(Continued on page 451) 
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J. G. LOVING, 


chairman of The 


Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas since its establishment in 1938, 
died last month as a result of a stroke suf 

j 


fered during a hunting trip. He was the 


executive vice-president of a savings and loan 
association and was known as an authority 
on home financing. He was also a partner 
in an insurance firm and was active in civic 
affairs of all kinds. 

His association with the housing authorit 
saw 


t through the construction of seven low 
totaling 1750 
units, and what has been called a 


rental housing developments, 
“massive” 
program of war and veterans temporary 
housing, which even now, after disposition 


of a part of the units, totals some 3600 dwell 


ings. Under the Housing Act of 1949, the 
authority is planning a 3500 unit program 
in which Mr. Loving took active leadership. 

In the words of the authority's executive 


director, James L. Stephenson: “In the death 
of Mr. Loving, the authority and the public 
housing program have lost a true friend and 


champion.” 


PAUL W. GEISSLER, 
executive director of the Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, Housing Authority, died in May of this 
year. He had been active in the affairs of 
NAHO’'s New England Regional Council for 
some time, having been on its executive 
committee for two years. He had been with 
the authority since 1943. 

Alfred J. Plante has succeeded Mr. Geissler 
as the authority’s director. 


SAMUEL HAVERSTICK, 

for 12 years the executive director of the 
Housing Authority of Trenton, New Jersey, 
died in October. Mr. Haverstick was an engi- 
neer by profession and had formerly been a 
member of the New Jersey highway commis- 
sion. 


LLOYD RODWIN, 

associate professor of land economics at Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is spending 
the 1951 academic year in England as a senior 
Fulbright lecturer in the department of civic 
design, University of Liverpool. He is also 
a consultant to the United Nations on its 
housing needs and statistics study. 


HAL HOLKER 
has resigned his position as director of plan- 
ning for the Housing Authority of the County 
of Cook to accept a position on the field 
staff for the eastern states of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment of 
HHFA. 

W. C. Dutton, Jr., senior planner for the 
Chicago Housing Authority, has taken over 
Mr. Holker’s job with the county authority. 


Cc. S. HOLT, 

maintenance superintendent of the Portsmouth 
(Virginia) Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, resigned in August to accept a 
position with Marcellus Wright & Son and 
Merrill C. Lee, associated architects, as their 
chief inspector on two new housing projects. 


GERALD M. KUTZEN 

has resigned as manager of John W. Smith 
Homes, Detroit Housing Commission project, 
and has taken the position of manager of Salt 
City Homes, new Syracuse, New York project. 
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125 


125 


146 
146 
146 
147 
147 
147 
148 


148 


148 
148 


149 
149 


149 
149 


Locality 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Durham, North Carolina 


Canton, Ohio 


Lorain, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Warren, Ohio 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Clackamas County, Oregon 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Redevelopment 


Authority of the City of 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


York, Pennsylvania 


Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


Fayetteville Tennessee 


LaFollette, Tennessee 


Alamo, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Baytown, Texas 


Bonham, Texas 


Bridgeport, Texas 


Canyon, Texas 


Cisco, Texas 
Commerce, Texas 
Cooper, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 

De Leon, Texas 


Edinburg, Texas 


Electra, Texas 


El Paso, Texas 


Ennis, Texas 


Gilmer, Texas 


Gonzales, Texas 


Haskell, Texas 


Hearne, Texas 


450) 
Change 
Mailing Address: 17% Church Street 
‘ddr Room 207 ( Cor in Street. Mailing 
iddre P. O. Box 1726. PA 6-2631 


CANTON-MASSILLON METROPOLITAN HOUSING 
AUTHORITY Executive Direct john Pu $300 


Seventh Street. S. W Canton 10, Ohio 


Chairman: Harold A. I n 

Chairma Clarence L. Robinson 

1 P.O. D er I 

1 Administration Building, W in Hom 
Chairmar tayvmond Rosen 

} ne: LOcust 7 





Vailing Add s: Room &, Patrick Building 
im Is. O vn 
Director: Dewey Hunter. Mailing Addres 
tox 391. Phone: 750 
Chairman: R. L. Sharp. Total Staff: 2. Housing Program 
171" PR 100 


Executive Director: Harrison L. Saunders, P. O. Box 114 


; 
/ 


ddress 


Mailing 


Army Technical Village Amarillo, Texas 


{ddress: P. O. Box 6095, Austin 21 
iddress: Sam Houston Courts 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 348 


Executive Director: H. R. Harwood, P. O. Box 273 


Housing Program: “171” PR 20 

Temporary Secretary: Virgil Henson, Room 116, Ad 
ministration Building, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas 

Executive Director: B. A. Butler, 106 West Sixth Street 
Executive Director: Charles J]. Muller 


Executive Director: L. C. Burrow, P. O. Box 112 
Phone: 5-5151 
Executive Director: James L. Stephenson 
Chairman: Elmon Kerby 


Director: L. H. 
Building, Room 3 


Executive 


Manning, First State Bank 


Executive Director: Frank Elkins, 109 North Waggoner 
Street 


Executive Director: Ewing Graham 


Executive Director: Raymond J. Krutilek, 
Housing Program: “171” PRL 90 


306 Clay Street 


Chairman: Wessell Wilson 


Executive Director: H. Hz. 
Street 


Vollentine, 409% South 


George 
Executive Director: Curus F. Pogue, Oates Building 


Executive Director: W. Harry Daugherty, P. O. Box 828 


HOUSING RESEARCH 


Title | Studies 


_ Title 111 Studies 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Str 


Chicago 3, IHlinois 
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“Only portable pneumatic nailing 
tool ever perfected,” runs the claim for 
the above machine. It will reportedly 
nail at least 5000 square feet of roof 
or sub-floor per day, requiring only one 
man to operate it. Having proved it- 
self, according to the claim, on a num- 
ber of large southern California 
projects, it is now available to build- 
ers and contractors on a rental basis. 
Producer of the Nua-Matic Nailer 
furnishes the machine, air compressor, 
hose, and all maintenance and repair 
at a flat hourly rate. Machine is said 
to cut costs of nailing one-third. 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 453. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 
Build a technical library. 











JOH-K9—Laykold Fibrecoat. 4 pp., illus. 
Three color brochure outlines uses and ap- 

plication of this asphalt protective coating for 

bituminous roofs and metal surfaces. 


JOH-K10—The Facts About Prefinished Wall- 
panels. 8 pp. 

Facts presented in this folder include what 
prefinished wallpanels are, how they are used, 
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Wherever a drainboard sink is to be 
installed, according to the manufactur- 
er, the Model Z-1239 Chair Carrier will 
secure it without strain on the wall. 
The carrier provides cantilever support 
for the sink, relieving the wall from 
bearing the load. It can be installed 
behind or within the wall and its arms 
will support any kind of drainboard 
sink. Picture above shows how the ex- 
tended arms take the weight. The car- 
rier is available in a number of different 
assemblies to provide for all sizes of 
sinks and all kinds of walls. Regularly 
finished in white enamel, they are 
available in a variety of finishes to 
match sinks. Carriers are equipped 
with either lug adapters for attaching 
the sink to the arms or with leveling 
screws, on which the sink rests. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 452 and 453. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 453 and send the 
coupon to the JOURNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction 


and operating economies 














TEMPERATURE CONTROL—JOH-K3 


Here’s an automatic weather man 
who not only guarantees ideal weather 
inside, no matter what’s happening out- 
side, but saves fuel in the bargain— 
so says the manufacturer of Weather- 
Flo heat control. Attached to the out- 





why, where to get them, and how they are 
applied. 


JOH-K11—The Window: That Has Every 
Advantage. 20 pp., illus. 

Diagrams of full installation details, possible 
combinations of windows, and all types of 
construction of the Rusco Prime Window are 
presented here, together with specifications for 
each kind of unit. 


JOH-K12—Stained Shingles and Shakes for 
Roofs and Sidewalls. 8 pp., illus. 

For architects, engineers, and contractors 
this brochure gives specifications for using 
stained cedar shakes and shingles. Hints on 
how to apply them on roofs and walls are 
included. 


JOH-K13—Certain-teed Gypsum Lath, Gyp- 
sum Plaster. 34 pp., illus. 

Prepared as a handy reference for architects, 
builders, and contractors, this booklet tells 
all about how to use gypsum lath and plaster 
and includes a section on plastering problems 
and remedies. 


JOH-KI4—Specification sheet for light weight 
concrete mixes. 

Five recommended standard mixes for light 
weight insulating perlite concrete enable the 
architect, contractor, and designer to determine 
in advance the properties, quantities, and per- 
formance of concrete to be used. Chart includes 
dry concrete properties, mix proportions by 
volume, and materials required for one cubic 
yard of placed concrete. 


JOH-K15—Product Application Manuals. Illus. 
A series of five manuals that tell how to 
select and apply heating equipment, these 
booklets discuss radiation, unit heaters, pumps, 
specialities, and wet heating systems. All in- 
clude considerable technical information to 
help determine what kind of equipment to 
use. 
JOH-K16—Coralux Annealed Perlite Aggre- 
gates. 8 pp., illus. 

Descriptions of and instructions for using 
another brand of light weight aggregate— 
including plaster, acoustical plaster, and con- 
crete. A number of uses for these materials 
are suggested. 
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side of a building near the furnace, the 
control is wired to the furnace. It 
records weather changes — then reg- 
ulates the amount of heat accordingly. 
Unit is completely adjustable to dif- 
ferent types of heating systems, temper- 
atures, and temperature ranges, so that 
it is claimed to be universally adaptable. 
It is said to maintain uniform tem- 
peratures throughout the day—and to 
use no more fuel than is necessary by 
avoiding overheating. Simple to in- 
stall, it is suited to single family and 
multiple family residences. 


FLOORING MATERIAL—JOH-K4 





Concrete slab and plywood sub-floor 
construction don’t have to be absolutely 
level to take this new type of flooring— 
because it’s flexible enough to go down 
firmly over minor imperfections, ac- 
cording to claim. Made of hardwood 
bonded to felt membrane that is im- 
pregnated with asphalt, the Medley 
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WAX PROTECTION—JOH-K5 














A new “jack of all trades” wax finish 
is claimed to protect the finish of 
furniture, woodwork, enameled sur 
faces, Venetian blinds, and silverware 
and to clean windows and waterproof 
wallpaper to make it washable. Glo-All 
is a clear, transparent liquid, applied 
simply by rubbing on with a clean 
cloth; it will produce a luster when it 
is buffed. Just this one product is said 
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block is laid in the usual manner with 
cold mastic. Coming in two sizes, the 
blocks are claimed to sell competitively 
with other types of flooring. Sizes run 
10 x 10 x 5/16 inches and 9 x 9 
x 13/16 inches. 





NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
() JOH-KI Nailing Machine 

(1) JOH-K2 Drainboard Support 

(1) JOH-K3 Temperature Control 

(1) JOH-K4 Flooring Material 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
(1) JOH-K5 Liquid Wax 

(1) JOH-K6 Incinerator 

(1) JOH-K7 Paint Roller 

(] JOH-K8 Antirust Paint 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
452 and 453 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNAL 
oF Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-K9 Roof Coating 
JOH-K10 Prefinished Wallpanels 
JOH-K11 Windows 

JOH-K12 Shingles and Shakes 
JOH-K13 Gypsum Lath, Plaster 
JOH-K14 Concrete Mixes 
JOH-K15 Heating Manuals 
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JOH-K16 Light Weight Aggregates 
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to solve nearly all household protection 
problems. 


INCINERATOR—JOH-K6 

Automatic, complete combustion; 
protection against flame and gas failure; 
handling of wet or dry garbage; four 
bushel capacity; operation on natural, 
manufactured, and mixed gases—these 
are the features claimed for the /ncinor 
Model S-224. A heavy duty unit, it has 
cast iron top and grates, welded steel 
firing chamber, and outer casing fin 
ished in baked silicone base aluminum 
enamel, The charging door is set waist 
high in the top and the ash receiver, 
set in the base, works like a drawer. 
Unit has an automatic shut-off in case 
the gas or flame fails. 


PAINT ROLLER—JOH-K7 





All types of paint—flat, semi-gloss, 
rubber base, and water mix paints and 
enamels—can be rolled on with this 
new One-4-All paint roller. It report 
edly has a new cover that has a uniform- 
ly high and dense pile, leaves no streaks, 
keeps a wet edge, and is easily cleaned. 
Paint goes on faster and smoother with 
this roller, runs the claim. 


ANTIRUST PAINT—JOH-K8 

Rust is said to run when a new anti- 
rust paint known as PCA-J00 is ap- 
plied to metals. It is reported to be 
equally effective in preventing rust on 
new metals or stopping the action of 
rust where it has started. PCA-100 is 
a black finish paint. If another color 
finish is desired, PC A-101, a clear paint, 
can be used as an undercoat and then 
finished with any standard paint of any 
color. Both PCA-100 and PCA-10! are 
suitable for either interior or exterior 
use. Products penetrate surfaces and 
seal them against rust. In cases where 
surfaces are already rusted, they need 
not be extensively cleaned before the 
paint is applied. Both paints can be 
applied with either a brush or spray. 
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PICK UP, HAULING AND DUMPING 
operations are shown above. Large photo 
shows Dempster-Dumpster hauling a pre- 
loaded 10 cu. yd. container from downtown 
Nashville to sanitary fill. 





One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers . . 





You can cut your cost of trash and rubbish collection 
in half with the Dempster-Dumpster System. We know 
this because it is being done in other housing and apart- 
ment areas. This remarkable system comprises one or 
more truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, which services scores of detachable 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers. Containers of various 
designs range in size up to 12 cu. yds. (two and one-half 
times the capacity of the average dump truck), Each 
pre-loaded container is picked up, hauled to disposal 
area, emptied and returned. Entire operation is handled 
hydraulically by means of controls in truck cab. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples man-hour efh- 
ciency . . . reduces truck investment, gas, oil, mainte- 
nance costs . . . improves “housekeeping” methods. . . 
reduces fire hazards . provides an easier, quicker, 
safer and more effective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 


The cleanliness of the Dempster-Dumpster System is due 
to the completely closed steel containers, Trash and refuse 
cannot be scattered over streets and alleys by winds or 
scavengers. In addition, Dempster-Dumpster Containers 
are rat-proof and fire-proof! For complete information 
write today! Manufactured exclusively by Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. 


. All Designs . . . All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 5121 Shea Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 

















E-LAN-O 
Made 


Stems 
For All Makes Faucets and Valves 


Precision 


These and hundreds of other repair parts are 
made in our own plant from finest quality materials 
to your exact specifications or sample. 

E-LAN-O, “The Housing Baby,” is geared to the 
needs of HOUSING. Use our service. Just write 
or send samples. Let us prove how we can save 
you money on “GUARANTEED QUALITY 
REPLACEMENT PARTS.” 


E-LAN-O corporarTION'- XENIA, OHIO 
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Patent No 2522778 








Garbage 
ae Can 


The Holder 


practical, economical, and 














sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
> LASTS INDEFINITELY 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 


2906 Surrey Road, Birmingham 9, Ala 




















Available with or 
Patent No. 2522778 without chain 





IS THE 
PERFECT 
SASH BALANCE 


for double hung windows < 


Perfect balance is vital to 
the tight-wire artist—her 
success depends on it! Like- 
wise, the successful per- 
formance of double hung 

rindows depends on the 
pesfect balance of each 
sashN[hey must not creep 
up or d&wvn, yet must raise 
or lower‘amoothly and 
easily. UNIOQWE Sash Bal- 
ances assure th®akind of 
performance. Me tho 
know ... architects, cont 
tors, housing officials, and 
millwork specialists—spec- 
ify UNIQUE, the sash bal- 
ance of proven leadership 
around the globe. 


CONTROLLED TENSION... PERMANENT STRENGTH 


The UNIQUE Sash Balance is not a friction 
device, but a fool-proof counterbalance with 
controlled spring tension. It will not rust or 
corrode. Its lifting power is assured through 
permanent strength. Installation is simple... 
readjustment unnecessary ... maintenance nil. 


Write today for full details. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 










Over 100 million in use 


UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 

25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-1. 

New York 54, N. Y. 

Please send me detailed information 
on Unique Balances. 


throughout the world 
ay 


ty 








Name Firm 
Addce. 
City State 





© 1951 U. B. Co., Inc. 






















WANT TO 


SUNNISON HOMES ire. compuere 


GUNNISON HOMES 


are delivered to your 
; building site complete. 
a . > They can be under roof 


in one day—reducing 
skilled labor to an ab- 
solute minimum. 


Low maintenance and high quality are the 
prime considerations in GUNNISON Multiple HIGH QUALITY 
Dwelling Units. ‘ “A ‘ am a aie 
An average sized GUNNISON HOME . Be TSE duced into GUNNISON 
can be under roof in one day . . . reducing Tie HOMES. 
skilled labor to an absolute minimum . . 
with no sacrifice of Quality. 
All GUNNISON HOMES include 
beautiful interior wood-paneled Mellow- 
Tone wall finish that needs no paper 
or paint . . . only damp cloth cleaning. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
Homes, Inc., Dept. JH-4, New Albany, Indiana. 


““Catalina’’, ‘*Coronado”’ FINEST HOMES 
and “Champion” —T.M. UNITED STATES STEEL (US) CORPORATION SUESIDIARY 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 





